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T. A. WESTON, 


Garden Lecturer, Editor, and writer. 


What Other Users Say 


Amazing Results—wWe have in our 
files dozens of letters from users who 
tell us of the amazing results they have 
obtained with Sudbury Soil Test Kits. 
Here is an unsolicited letter from Mr. 
George Thurkauf of Englewood, N. J.: 


“I grow exhibition dahlias. This year 
I cleaned up with them, and my success 
was due to your product. It was not a 
case of hit and miss when I applied my 
fertilizer. I know what my soil needed 
and my results have proven that.” 


Saved His Lawn— Another user Says: 
“My lawn was in bad shape for three 
years, and I thought I'd have to dig it 
up. I decided to test my soil first and 
got one of your kits. I followed the 
instructions, and my lawn is perfect now. 
This kit certainly saved me a lot of 
trouble and expense.” 


Testing the Soil 
for Nitrogen 





A soil sample is placed in the testing 
solution and the resulting color is com- 
pared with colors on a master chart. 
Similar tests are made for phosphorus, 
potash, and acidity. Soil testing is easy 
to learn, fun to do, and important for 
success. 


The first step 
towards growing 
pertect plants is to 


TEST YOUR SOIL" 


says I. A. Weston 


Strange but true:—the more expert the gardener, the less he relies 
on his own individual judgment in liming and fertilizing his soil. 
For experts know that different plants have different needs—that 
soils vary widely in their plant food content and acidity—from place 
to place, from season to season, and even from month to month. To get the best 
results, it is necessary to know not only the needs of your plants, but also: 


1. The present acid, neutral, or alkaline condition of the soil, and 
2. The amount of available plant foods which it contains. 


“A gardener’s soil test kit is a helpful guide”, says Mr. Weston. ‘It shows 
the way to better gardening. The new kits have taken the mystery and difficulty 
out of soil testing. They can be used effectively by anyone who can follow 
simple instructions and compare colors on a chart.” 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


New Club Model 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new club 
model, is a beautiful piece of equipment 
—used by thousands of enthusiastic gar- 
deners from coast to coast. Cased in 
handsome sturdy imitation leather. 
Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Com- 
plete instructions. Helpful chart shows 
need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 
vegetables. 
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By, 

A Permanent Investment—Best of all, your “y 4 
Sudbury Kit is a permanent investment. With the « 5 
rs refills now available, you can use it - Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory s 
year after year. 5 P.O. Box655, South Sudbury, Mass. § 
@ Please send me one Sudbury Soil Test Kit, New 8 

@ Club Model. | will pay the postman $4.75 plus @ 

SEND NO MON EY @ few cents postage. I understand that you will B 

@ refund the full purchase price, if lam not de- & 

8 lighted with the kit. a 

We want to help you make your first soil test. % ® 
Take a Sudbury Kit out into the garden, and judge ry iia & 
for yourself whether it is going to be every bit as sl “a 
useful as we say. If you think not—if for any 4 * 
: " ; -* : Address | 

reason you are not delighted with your kit—you , H 
can return it to us and we will gladly refund the i] ; t é 
full purchase price. It isn’t even necessary to send B City aye a 
any money now. You can pay the postman when B Want us to Check here, enclose $4.75 § 
the kit arrives. Only $4.75 plus few cents post- : pay postage? alte Hen te on + 


age. Enjoy your garden as you never have before. 


4 
Use this handy coupon now. SO 
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The Gardener’s Friend Co. 


presents ahetas ta 


5 NEW 


GARDEN TOOLS 


that You should have! 


CE 






THE HANDY HOSE HOLDER 


Directs spray at any angle in any direc- 





tion. Can be used as a fountain | 00 
° 


under which youngsters may 
cool off on hot summer days. 
<——t GARDEN SENTRY 
Just what every gardener has been look- 
ing for. Made in 2 
enamel finish 
2 ft.— $1.25 per doz. 
3 fr.— $2.00 per doz. 


WONDER WEEDER 


The weeder that makes cultivation a pleasure 











WE EDER, 
PULL 
IN LONG wero 
STROKE SURFACE OF 
THRU SOIL MULCHED OVER 
C |THIS WAY GROUND ON 
a THIS SIDE 











BASKET 


GARDEN WHEEL 
F $7.00 


—"88F-55-— 

Tr Light-Strong 
—Beaut iful ly 
hand made. 
Metal parts 


finished in 
aluminum- 
Carries a 
split oak 
basket. 


EZY KUT 
FOLDING 
SICKLE 










Ravipped with Gillette Safety Razor Blades. 
Guard covers blade when not in use— } 
Orange Enamel finish. 

The fastest cutting sickle 
Send check or money order to us—We will 
postage. Garden Club members allowed 
discount on orders for $10—or more. 


GARDENERS FRIEND CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 


on the market. 


pa 
100% 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Bulb Situation in Holland 


To the Editor: 


ULB dealers are at sea about the Dutch 
bulb situation, and here is the reason: 
The minimum price of Tulips in Holland 
has been increased by the Dutch government 
$3.00 per thousand. Adding to that a 50 
per cent increase in packing charges, a 20 
per cent increase in transportation charges, 
plus an increase in insurance due to war 
risk brings about the peculiar situation 
that cheap Clara Butt Tulip now costs the 
dealer more than it could be sold for at 
retail last year. That is not only true of 
Clara Butt but also of all Tulips in the 
lower price bracket. Destruction orders 
given by the Dutch government and carried 
out last fall brought about also the destruc- 
tion of the least desirable and the least 
profitable varieties. Consequently everybody 
saved the finest and best kinds. As a result 
of that, the prices of these fine bulbs have 
tumbled as much as 50 and 60 per cent. 
This price reduction is so tremendous that 
the increase which brought the price up of 
the common Tulips is hardly felt in these 
higher priced varieties—a marvelous oppor- 
tunity, of course, for the average American 
buyer. But there is no definite assurance 
at the present time that Germany will not 
invade Holland, and if she does, shipment, 
of course, is not possible—J. J. GRULLE- 
MANS, The Wayside Gardens, (Ohio) 


A Few Darts Are Thrown 


To the Editor: 


OU asked for it, so here is mine! 

The 1940 seed catalogues are arriving 
and there John Getstuck Public sprawls in 
his favorite easy chair, his pipe fallen to 
his lap, ashes covering his vest-front, com- 
pletely knocked out from the glamorous 
descriptions of new flowers, and with visions 
floating before his misty eyes of 6-inch 
Zinnias, 5-inch Marigolds, Gladiolus spikes 
of unbelievable size and color, and all nurs- 
ing on vitamin B, to make him the AIll- 
America selection of Home Gardener No. 1, 
to the envy of his neighbors. 

The jolt he gets later won’t hurt John too 
much for he has been taking the vitamin B, 
gas every spring and a little heavy work 
with a spading fork will help to clear his 


head. Even some professionals admit they 
are members of the “I Bit” club. So do I. 

For instance, the All-America Gold 
Medal Winner for 1939, Morning Glory 


Searlett O'Hara. What has it? 
one’s raving about the color. As a climber, 
it couldn’t climb over a bed of Portulaca 
without help. It is not as early or as free 
blooming as Heavenly Blue and who says 
it is a bouquet flower ? ; 
The Russell Lupine and that picture on 
the seed package! Mister, did I go for 


Just some- 


them. Possibly, getting them acclimated 
and taking the “ifs” out of the raising, we 
might match that picture. I hope so. 
New Gladiolus are coming out thicker 
than weeds and don’t those hybridizers go 
into Webster’s for the nice words, but have 


you noticed the dozen or so named Glads 
that are consistent winners in the shows 
around the country? I have a fine idea 


about stopping the. continual parade of 
inferior new Gladiolus but those hybridizers 
don’t need my ideas. 

Then, if the new flower does not grow as 
to description and picture, and anyone is 
bold enough to doubt the originator, his 
alibi is, “Was it well grown?” Ah! there’s 
the alibi. 

What a mess of names the wonderful 
Picardy is brewing with all the descriptions 
reading, “a Picardy seedling, but.” Poor 
old Picardy, not able to defend itself with 
“God gave us our relatives but thank the 
Lord we can choose our friends.”—R. H. 
KINGSLEY, (Conn.) 


Umbrella Ribs Make Label Stakes 
To the Editor: 


HERE has been so much written on the 

subject of plant markers that I would 
like to tell you of my satisfactory way. 
First, I get 3-inch vials with corks, write 
the name of the plant on a small slip of 
paper and enclose it in the vial. Then I 
use old umbrella ribs, inserting the single 
end into the cork firmly, and the double 
rib end into the ground to where it is 
jointed. 

Another satisfactory way to use them 
is to get fine copper wire, twist it around 


the neck of the vial, and run the ends 
through the hole in the end of the rib, 
twisting it tight. The vial will stay in 


position where it is easily read, and the 
expense is small. I have never had one 
pull out of the ground, and so far the 
umbrella ribs are lasting.—HEeEnRieETra D. 
KERR, (Penna. ) 


Poinsettia as Summer Foliage Plant 
To the Editor: 
HE article on home growing of the 
Poinsettia in the January FLOWER 


GROWER is the best we have seen. 
is our plan. We get one or more Poin- 
settias each year. After Christmas we 
set them away, water in April, set in the 
ground (out of pots) in semi-shade in May. 
All summer we are kept busy answering 
queries as to “the name of that beautiful 
plant” on the lawn or by the pool. 

When the Christmas season comes again 
we go to the florist for another plant. 
Only the florist is equipped to raise this 


But this 


(Contin ued on page 222) 
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Ome I D GUARANTEED ? 
i | Ai BULBS “re 85 


A remarkable opportunity for you to obtain 100 choicest 
quality tulip bulbs—each 4 to 5 inches around—at the un- 
heard-of price of only $2.85, actually HALF our catalog 
price. (These bulbs ordered separately from our fall bulb 
book will cost buyers $6.00 or more.) The collection, un- 
labeled, includes Breeder, Cottage, Darwin, and all colors 
—reds, yellows, pinks, whites, ‘‘ blacks,’’ purples, bronzes 
and varitoned regularly found in fine tulips. Decide NOW 
to have your own garden spot of tulip beauty next spring! 
Order this group of guaranteed-to-bloom bulbs right now! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We make this offer to introduce Kellogg quality, satisfac- 
tion-giving flowers to you and to get the names of flower 
lovers to receive our new FREE Garden Beauty Book. 
Remember, this is a genuine money-saving offer—the most 
unusual in our 60 years of business. But it is open for only 
30 days! You must order at onee to take advantage of it! 





Send no money. Use the order form below and we 
will ship your bulbs at proper planting time next fall. 
You simply pay the mailman their price plus a small post- 
age charge, on delivery. (We cannot allow more than 
three collections per family.) ORDER TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, BOX 2560, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


Send me_____Collections of 100 Guaranteed Tulip Bulbs, as 
advertised above, for which I will pay mailman (plus small 


postage charge) when delivered at planting time this fall. 
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Say 


"| saw your advertisement in Flower Grower" 


When writing advertisers 
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Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY .... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor. . Then, 


change Power Attachments ac- 
cording to the job. With the 


2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


Write for Booklet: 











“Solving Six Up- 
keep Problems of 
the Country Home” 


"| YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow ... 

L Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
qe: has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 422 cunsar.w.va 
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plant, as any one will believe who visits 
a Poinsettia greenhouse. 

But I would still like to say that in 20 
years or more of effort we did raise one 
almost perfect specimen. That year I fol- 
lowed some newspaper suggestion and 
planted the repotted plant in semi-shade, 
upon a 2-inch bed of small stones and 
broken china. At least once a week I 
turned the pot completely around to dis- 
courage that tap root. It required water 
every day, often twice, rain or shine! 

Upon lifting on September first, I found 
three small bunches of fibrous roots, the 
longest not over 4 inches long. I clipped 
these and returned the pot to the hole for 
two days. It rained those two days, and 
upon lifting again the plant was taken up 
and brought inside, as frost was near. 
There was no wilting or even a yellow 
leaf. 

After a week in a cold room it went into 
winter quarters at a small south window in 
a wardrobe off my bedroom. Our plant 
bloomed at exactly the proper time, and 
retained its foliage well upon being brought 
downstairs for Christmas. It also lasted 
longer than a new one. 

We have never had the courage to try 
another. They are now too plentiful and 
cheap to justify it. But they are certainly 
worth saving for the effect in summer.— 
(Mrs.) C, G. Baker, (Ind.) 


In Praise of Nuttallia 


T'o the Editor: 


WAS very much interested in the article 
in the December issue, “American 
Plants Abroad,” by Roy Hay. I, too, think 


Nuttallia decapetala is better than any 
Dahlia. The picture of this flower illus- 


trating the article is very good but you 
cannot realize its beauty until you see a 
flower fully opened. Bach one has 10 petals 
and the center is a mass of fine golden 
stamens which gives it a creamy color 
effect. The flowers are about 5 inches in 
diameter and slightly fragrant. The plants 
begin blooming the latter part of August 
here and bloom until hard frosts. The 
flowers open only two or three times and 
then fade, but there is such a constant 
succession of blooms that you do not miss 
the fading flowers. The seed should be 
sown where the plants are to stand, and 
the plants mulched after the ground is 
frozen. The plants have so many branches 
they should be spaced 2 to 3 feet apart 
and they like lime.——KATHERINE JARVIS, 
(N. Y.) 


Will Mr. Runyan Write to India? 


To the Editor: 


R. C. R. RUNYAN sent me a money 

order for £13/5 from Cincinnati the 
first week of July. This amount he prob- 
ably sent to me in connection with his re- 
quirements of Himalayan Wild Flower seeds 
and bulbs, but it appears that he forgot 
to write to me. 

Would you kindly put me in touch with 
the gentleman through your columns to 
enable me to clear his account? I cannot 
think of any other way to find his full 
address.—(Mrs.) P. Kona, Baramula, 
Kashmir, India 
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American Iris Society judges select ninety-six varieties 
KENNETH D. SMITH, (N. Y.) 
HAT do the experts think are the ing starting about half way up. As seen Mrs. Nesmith’s introductions, both pure 


best Irises of today? A list from 

one expert while interesting would 
no doubt reflect personal likes and dis- 
likes, but the collective views of experts 
as expressed in a symposium should be 
of great value. 

With this idea in mind I wrote some 
50 well-known judges of the American 
Iris Society asking for a list of what they 
considered were the best 50 Irises in com- 
meree and 33 judges, whose consensus 
of opinion this symposium represents, 
sent in lists. As 325 different Irises were 
mentioned it was possible to form a well 
balanced collection of 96 varieties which 
contain many of the recent novelties. 
These varieties are the basis of my notes. 

Who are the judges of the American 
Iris Society? At the present time there 
are two hundred of them scattered all 
over the United States. They are Iris 
fanciers, hybridizers and owners of com- 
mercial gardens specializing in Iris. Most 
of these judges are so intensely interested 
in their hobby that they are not content 
to remain at home and see the Iris bloom 
in their own gardens, but they must make 
pilgrimages to other parts of the 
country to see the Iris bloom there. 
In this way they see the newest 
seedlings in various hybridizers’ 
gardens. By going South first, the 
judges can observe the same va- 
riety several times a season, and in 
different climates. 

Writers often say that few peo- 
ple realize the improvements that 
have been made in the past few 
years and strange to relate that 
statement is so true that it can be 
repeated each year. It is almost 
unbelievable when one sees the 
new colors, especially those that 
are being developed in blends. I 
would say that at the present time 
the Iris has the monopoly on color. 

The greatest benefit of a sym- 
posium of this kind is to help 
gardeners just beginning to know 
and grow the better Irises and in 
guiding them to make their pur- 
chases. So for their convenience, 
[ have divided this symposium of 
96 Irises into various color celassi- 
fications and also have listed the 
varieties in a tabulation [p. 258] 
in the order of their popularity. 

White Irises are particularly 
needed in the garden to make it 
complete. Mount WASHINGTON, 
the most popular of the whites 
and the first variety listed in the 
tabulation, was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Essig in 1937. It is a pure 
warm white, very tall, with branch- 


in Roanoke, Va., it was truly magnificent, 
and if planted in mass it will be as ex- 
cellent as Easter Morn. It should always 
rate near the top. 


MATTERHORN is Jake Sass’ 1938 intro- 
duction and is. very popular in the Mid- 
dle West. While not as tall as Mounr 
WASHINGTON, it is deseribed as being 
absolutely pure in color with splendid 
branching. STELLA PouarRis, a blue white 
of frosty crispness, is a 1939 introduction 
of my own. As grown in Nashville, 
Tenn., it is taller than MATTERHORN and 
had perfect branching starting one-third 
of the way up. Its well formed flowers 
are delightfully fringed and are over-laid 
with the silvery blue iridescence of spar- 
kling ice. Easter Morn, introduced by 
Essig in 1931, is still one of the best 
whites and is magnificent for mass plant- 
ing. In my garden it has always been 
greatly admired. SNow Kine, Hans Sass’ 
1935 introduction, was tied for runner-up 
for the 1939 Dykes award. Unfortunately 
while magnificent in certain localities it 
does not do well in others. Wuuite Gop- 


DESS and CATHEDRAL DOME are two of 





whites, the former being the more popular 
but the latter having the better form. 
GupDRUN, an English introduction, ereated 
much enthusiasm when it first bloomed 
here, most likely because of its extraor- 
dinarily large flowers. However, its popu- 
larity has decreased because the flowers 
buneh and its stalk is not tall enough 
to be in proportion with the flowers. 
Mount Cuoup is liked by many and its 
color is fine, but the flowers have too 
regular an edge to be attractive to me. 


Plicatas. Los ANGELES and San FRan- 
CISCO, two 1927 introductions, are rated as 
the best Plicatas. These are now quite 
reasonable in price because of being in 
commerce so long and they are the best 
buys in the whole symposium. The latter 
has the heavier marginings of blue on its 
white ground. Royau Coacu, RutH Pot- 
LOCK and TirFany are three of the newer 
Sass Plicatas with a yellow ground, some- 
thing entirely different and much praise 
should be given to Hans Sass as a hy- 
bridizer for his breeding them. An earliea 
Sass introduction, CLARIBEL, is very tall, 
something on the order of San FRANCISCO. 

SEDUCTION, a French introduction 

of Cayeux, has an _ ivory-white 

ground with falls sanded and pow- 
dered with brown-lilae at the base. 

It is most effective. 

WABASH, an Amoena, was the 
most popular in the whole sym- 
posium and is one of the loveliest 
Irises ever introduced. It is a Wil- 
liamson introduction of 1936 and 
is one of this year’s candidates 
for the Dykes award. It has clear 
white standards in striking con- 
trast with its deep purple falls 
which are edged with the same 
clean color of the standards. It is 
hard to believe that a finer 
Amoena can ever be produced and 
if so it will not be the color but 
the branching that will be im- 
proved upon. Marguira, an earlier 
Cayeux Iris, is delightful with 
cream standards and falls of the 
same tone. veined almost solidly 
with watermelon rose. SHAH 
JEHAN, an English introduction 
of Neel in 1932, is rather a late 
variety with a fascinating blend of 
colors and is extremely popular. 

Variegatas were never sup- 

, posed to be popular perhaps 
because of their muddy color. 





Angelus, a pearly light mauve-pink, 
is one of the three great pink 
varieties. Photos by the author 
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The hybridizers are now getting away 
from this muddiness. .City OF LIN- 
cOLN (H. Sass 737), a most striking Iris, 
placed runner-up in this symposium. it 
is distinguished by its brightness; its 
standards are a rich clear yellow and the 
falls are bright velvety red. When seen 
in the garden its vivid color contrast im- 
mediately draws the attention of every- 
one. FraANK Apams (Lapham 7°37) has 
maize-yellow standards with deep rose 
falls and whose large warm blooms are 
carried on strong well branched stalks. 
Branching in many Irises has been ne- 
glected but here is one in which it is 
claimed to be as perfect as could be de- 
sired. Cortez (Nesmith ’34) in my mind 
is the outstanding introduction of Mrs. 
Nesmith, but unfortunately because of 
searcity of stock it is little known out- 
side of the East. It is one of the latest 
Irises to bloom and its standards are 
vellow edged with rose and its widely 
flaring falls are intense crimson purple. 
The color earries well and makes it a 
beautiful garden Iris and also a splendid 
exhibition stalk. 


Yellow blends. In the yellow blends 
the hybridizers have run rampant. Ex- 
quisite color blendings have been devel- 
oped that are breath taking and very diffi- 
eult to deseribe. The most famous Iris 
in this classification is Hans Sass’ beauti- 
ful blend of pink and gold aptly named 
Prairig Sunset. It has had so much 
advance publicity since it received an 
Honorable Mention award in 1937 that 
those that see it for the first time are 
apt.to be disappointed. So I am taking 
the liberty of quoting from a letter which 
I received from one of the judges who 
says: “When I saw it blooming with 
everyone about me raving I was dumb 
with disappointment. But its color sank 
with me. Two weeks later coming down 
Mount Ranier, I caught a vision of the 
heavens which left me shaken and in the 
coloring Hans Sass seemed to have a 
part.” 


Mipwest Gem is another of the Sass 
blends 36 inches high and a soft creamy 
vellow almost of buff tones, with a flush 
of pure light pink and its flowers having 
fascinating crimped edging. NARANJA is 
a deep yellow self with an orange over- 
lav on the falls which was a _ distinet 
color break when introduced by Mr. 
Mitchell in 1935. Unfortunately, it flecks 
badly in quite a few localities. CoprEerR 
Lustre won the Dykes award for the 
late Chancellor Kirkland in 1938 and out- 
side of its distinctive color it has nothing 
to offer as its form and substance is 
none too good. 


Moone, a Williamson introduction of 
1935, is a very distinet soft vellow blend 
with especially heavy substance. May 
Day (D. Hall °39) is an apricot-orange 
with tones of salmon and peach, an 
utterly lovely Iris. Jean Cayeux, with 
its cafe au lait coloring, still remains one 
of the most popular Irises in this color 
group and is now extremely moderate in 
price. GLEN ELLEN is a 1939 introduc- 
tion of Connell, the man who is world 
famous for his Dykes medal winner 
DauntTLess. It is a bronze and yellow 


blend with large well formed flowers and 
Mr. Pilkington noted English Iris fancier, 
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Although its flowers are not well placed, 
Gudrun makes a colorful show in the 
garden of Mrs. Douglas Pattison 


thought it one of the most remarkable 
Irises he saw on his American Iris pil- 
grimage. 

Among the cream Iris, GOLDEN TREAs- 
URE (Schreiner ’36) was the most popular 
and also was among the first ten in the 
symposium. It has a great deal of charm 
and its loveliness seems to lie primarily 
in its shimmering silkiness of texture 
and the subtle infusion of golden light 
throughout the center of the flower. Its 
branching is excellent and the only fault 
that I find is that the haft of the flower 
is too narrow. Farr ELarIne (Mitchell 
38), on the other hand, while very similar 
in color, has absolutely perfect form and 
I believe in time it will take the place of 
GoLpEN TREASURE. It is an Iris that 
improves upon acquaintance and should 
be in every garden. SNOQUALMIE has a 
rich smooth creamy tone, shading to a 
lighter cream at the top of the falls and 
should prove to be very popular. 

Selected yellow varieties. Within the 
past few years a great number of marvel- 
ous yellows have been introduced and 
some hybridizers feel that there can be 
no more progress made in this color 
classification. Unfortunately, many of 
these new yellows, because of their too 
close parentage to W. R. Dykes, have 
carried along its purple flecking. This 
is especially noticeable in my garden 
where flecking of the California yellows 
has been more pronounced than in any 
other locality. In other sections of the 
country, especially when the season was 
rainy, this flecking has also oceurred. 
YELLOW JEWEL, a 1939 introduction of 
mine, was voted the most popular of 
the yellow Iris and in three seasons of 
bloom in my garden it has never flecked 
which I hope has proven that it will not 
fleck elsewhere. It is a very tall chrome- 
yellow self with excellent branching, good 
substance and is especially beautiful in 
mass planting. CALIFORNIA GoLp (Mit- 
chell 733) is a tall deep golden yellow 
self and was the runner-up for the Dykes 
award in 1937. Some people describe it 








as brassy but it has always attracted 
considerable attention. 

GOLDEN Mavsesty (Salbach °38) is a 
very deep yellow and the latest from 
California. It is extremely robust in 
growth, inereases rapidly and has good 
form and substance. JASMANIA is dis- 
tinguished by its beautifu'ly formed flow- 
ers and it shows very little flecking. In 
my estimation it is one of the best six 
yellows in commerce today. 

SonG oF GoLpD is a soft clear yellow 
reminding me very much of an improved 
CHROMYLLA. It was especially beautiful 
at Nashville in a clump in Jesse Wills’ 
garden. Eusa Sass might be classified 
as a green-yellow. Not very tall, it is 
entirely distinct and you either like it or 
you don’t. 

Happy Days behaves very badly in 
many eastern gardens. It was one of 
the first large yellows and many people 
still consider it fine. GOLDEN Bear has 
good branching but is too brassy. DIana 
is a soft yellow with good branching 
and substance and is the color of Lapy 
PARAMOUNT but does not fleck as does 
Lapy PARAMOUNT. GoLpEN HIND has 
rich color which is described as a clear 
bright buttereup-yvellow. It rarely grows 
over 28 inches and should be classified as 
an intermediate. As a border Iris it is 
magnificent. 

CHOSEN is a pale yellow of fine form 
with a greenish cast which lacked sub 
stance and misbehaved last year. Its 
beard is a pale yellow adding greatly to 
the color effect of the flower. TREASURI 
ISLAND is more of a blend than a clea 
vellow and has broad semi-flaring falls. 

Light blues. There should be more 
Irises in the light blue elassification. 
Yet the field for improvement is rather 
limited for SHinrna Waters (Essig 733) 
with its perfect form made it difficult 
for other hybridizers. However, GREAT 
LAKES, a Canadian introduction of Cous- 
ins in 1938, has made history in its two 
vears; it is a clear blue, somewhat the 
same shade as SHINING WATERS, with 
flaring falls. SHINING WarTeERs still con- 
tinues to remain popular and this one, 
with SrerRA BLUE, well deserves a place 
in every garden. Some eastern growers, 
including myself, have had difficulty in 
growing these two California varieties 
but when they were moved along the 
south side of a wall and were partly 
protected from the elements they bloomed 
magnificently. 

GLORIOLE (Gage ’33) is a cool sparkling 
light blue with a frosty sheen that de- 
served better than only being a runner-up 
for the Dykes award some years back 
Excuusive (Grant ’37) is a clear light 
blue with a smooth sheen whose flowers 
are of considerable finish and size and 
are overlaid with a silvery mist, pro 
ducing a powder-blue effect. Biur Spiri 
is a powder-blue self of great size and 
height, a 1938 introduction of Milliken 
It was very beautiful as I saw it at 
Roanoke, Virginia, in the garden of 
Junius Fishburn. AwnrrTra is of medium 
height and is a pale soft blue self. PaLe 
MOONLIGHT is an older variety of Pro- 
fessor Essig that is extremely beautiful. 

SrerRA Buur and Missourr (Dykes 
1937 winner) are the best of the medium 




















blues; the former is a self and the latter 
a bi-color. There is no finer sight than 
seeing a specimen stalk of either SIERRA 
BLUE or SHINING WATERS and when ex- 
hibited in an Iris show they are usually 
awarded the prize as the best stalk in 
the show. 


Persia (Ayres ’29) is classified as a 
blue blend and it is another Iris which 
should have won the Dykes medal. This 
is the most reasonable in price of all the 
Irises in this symposium and it is also 
one of the best. It is magnificent either 
as a clump or as an individual stalk and 
every year it is greatly admired in my 
garden. I believe that it and San FrRan- 
cisco are the oldest varieties I have grow- 
ing and as long as I grow Irises they will 
continue to remain. 


Dark blues. Amico (Williamson ’34), 
leading the field in the dark blues and 
violets, was also the fifth most popular 
Iris in the symposium and without doubt 
it is one of the loveliest Irises ever 
created. Unfortunately most people de- 
mand a tall Iris with large flowers and 
Amigo is strictly an intermediate growing 
only 30 inches. This intermediate class 
is very important in the flower border. 
Most hybridizers have overlooked it in 
breeding. It is especially valuable for 
cutting because the tall bearded does not 
lend itself for attractive flower arrange- 
ments. Amrigo’s standards are clear light 
lavender violet and its velvety falls deep 
hvaecinth-violet shading out to light hya- 
cinth-violet, with an edging of the color 
of the standards. It is a real champion. 


Yellow Jewel was voted the most popular yellow Iris 


SaBLE (Cook ’38) a deep black-purpie 
Iris, practically a self, is about the dark- 
est Iris in commerce. It is extremely rich 
in color and was runner-up for the Rome 
Gold Medal in 1938 which was won by 
another of Paul Cook’s Iris, E. B. W1L- 
LIAMSON. Vator (Nichols 32) is the 
tallest Iris in this classification, very late 
with excellent branching and will not be 
outclassed for years to come. The domed 
standards are blue-violet and the falls 
rich raisin-purple. 

BRUNHILDE, a tall rich eobalt-blue in- 
troduced by Salbach in 1934, is of good 
form with large flowers and a vigorous 
grower. Unfortunately, it is so floriferous 
that it is top heavy with bloom so that 


it bunches. Mme. Maurice LASSAILLY 
(Cayeux ’35) is AMIGO grown up but 


lacking a trifle of its color intensity. 
Both of these Irises are needed in every 
garden. 


Tue BisHop is one of T. A. Washing- 
ton’s outstanding introductions and is a 
large flower of intense Bishop’s purple. 
In mass planting it is very effective. 
WINNESHIEK is one of the older of the 
dark blues and is still very popular. 

For years hybridizers have been trying 
to cross WrLu1AM Monr and so far only 
three crosses have taken which have been 
introduced. OrMoHR (Kleinsorge ’37) is 
the latest of these and is the most popular 
in the mauve elassification growing almost 
40 inches tall with two finely spaced 
branches. The color is a uniform grey- 


lavender with the veining of its famous 
Grace Mour (Jory ’35) was 


ancestor. 


City of Lincoln 





the first of these crosses to come on the 
market and in my estimation is one of 
the finest Irises ever developed. It is 
practically the same color as its parent 
and is as distinctly veined, but is nearly 


three times as tall. Ozonz, a deep pearly 
mauve, is distinguished by its warm cop- 
pery brown at the haft giving it such an 
unusual distinction that once seen it will 
never be forgotten. 


Pink blends. In the pink blends Cuina 
Mai (Milliken ’36) ranks first and also 
number three in the symposium. This 
and Cayeux’s AUBENAL are very similar 
as to color. CHINA Mar, also one of 
the contenders for this year’s Dykes 
medal, with its airy bewitchment, should 
give WaBASH a close race for top honors. 
It is a large soft lilac-pink self blended 


with golden bronze, of excellent sub- 
stance, growing nearly 48 inches tall. 


ANGELUS (Egelberg ’37) is a pearly light 
mauve-pink of Depute Noms.or form 
growing about 3 feet tall. It is different 
from Curina Maip and those two with 
Morocco Rose (Loomis ’37) form the 
three great present day pinks. Morocco 
Rose has somewhat the beautiful tone 
of pink that is in No-We-Ta, but its 
flowers are of large size. 


Miss CALIFORNIA is very much the same 
color as CHINA Maip and most people 
prefer the latter. AUBENAL (Cayeux °35) 
was the earliest of the fine pinks and ere- 
ated a sensation when shown for the first 
time in America at the 1937 show held in 
Gardens of the Nations at Rockefeller 

(Continued on page 258) 






placed runner-up in this symposium 





PLANTS WITH PERSONALITY by 
Patrick M. Synge. Illus. 244 pages. 
E. P. Dutton, N. Y. $3. 


This interesting and unusual book, 
printed in Great Britain, is offered to 
the public while its author has been 
called to serve his country. Under the 
heading “Acknowledgements” he apolo- 
gizes for his inability to thank his 
friends and advisers individually and re- 
grets that he has been unable to compile 
the bibliography which was to accompany 
the volume. It is just one more tragedy 
of the present year that a man who could 
write this book should be engaged in the 
business of killing. In his introduction 
Mr. Synge says, in part: 

It is of the strange plants that I would 
write today, plants which inhabit this 
world, but still are not completely of it, 
plants which are strange and exotic and 
betray very clearly their relationship 
with the eternal, with senses and sensa- 
tions outside our normal perception. .. . 

Some of the plants described in this 
book are hothouse plants, but the ma- 
jority are not and are well within the 
reach of every amateur in the country 
(England) at prices well below a guinea 
each and often only a shilling or so. 


Though many of the exotics described 
may grow less well in America than in 
England, there are others which are na- 
tives of this country or which, by their 
nature, are suited to our drier and sun- 
nier climate. 

Water plants, the first group discussed 
by Mr. Synge, include such amazing spe- 
cies as Victoria regia, the floating leaves 
of which are 6 feet in diameter while 
the flowers are proportionately gigantie. 
It ean, he tells us, be raised from seed 
each year, treated as an annual. 

The magnificent Himalayan Magnolia 
campbelli is probably too tender for use 
in the northern United States as it has 
not proved hardy except in the south of 
England but its 6- to 10-inch scented 
shell-pink flowers must recommend it to 
Southern gardeners. Mr. Synge quotes 


Sir Joseph Hooker as naming it “the 
noblest specimen of the genus.” 
The seetions on Insectiverous . Plants, 


on Cacti and Suceulents and on Mexican 
sunlovers include many natives of North 
America. Fly-pollinated plants, East 
Africans and South Africans are also 
included. 

The closing chapter on The Garden in 
Winter, we Americans can read with 
longing but, if we live in the northern 
part of the country, we must realize 
that we can never have Iris blooming in 
February, as in the milder English shires. 

“Plants with Personality” is illustrated 
with plates from Dr. Thorton’s “Temple 
of Flora” and with able and characterful 
drawings by John Nash. 


SOILLESS CULTURE SIMPLIFIED by 
Alex Laurie. Illus. 201 pages. Whit- 
tlesey House, N.Y. C. 


$2.50. 

The market has been well supplied dur- 
ing the past two years with books on all 
phases of chemiculture. Mr. F. F. Roek- 
well, in the editor’s foreword, says of the 
volume now under discussion: 


Unfortunately this whole subject has 
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been very much muddied up by the 
grossly extravagant claims sponsored by 
the more ardent of the followers of this 
new method, especially those commercially 
interested. 

It is high time that someone who can 
speak with authority, from a rostrum not 
propped up by commercial interests, 
should give us an unbiased account of 
the facta. . ..« 

Professor Laurie is eminently fitted 
to give us this account ... and he has 
done it well. 


Alex Laurie, Professor of Floriculture 
at Ohio State University, has made an 
exhaustive study of all the methods and 
means of feeding plants with chemical 
nutrients and gives now to the publie the 
benefit of his findings. 

Beginning with a short history of the 
solution-eulture method, Professor Laurie 
goes on to the soil itself and then to 
nutrient deficiency symptoms in various 
crops. There are chapters on commer- 
cial growing of crops in sand, in water 
and in gravel and a section on soilless 
gardening for the amateur. 

Those who wish a clear, authoritative 
handbook on chemiculture, with practical 
advice on formulas and methods of ap- 
plication, will welcome this volume. 


THE HERBARIST. A Publication of 
the Herb Society of America. No. 6. 
Illus. 52 pages. Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. $1. 


The 1940 edition of the Herbarist is 
especially concerned with reporting on 
the experiments and experiences of herb 
experts in reviving commercial herb grow- 
ing in America. Due to the war, the 
importation of herbs is affeeted and this 
gives American growers an opportunity 
to develop the home industry. 

Articles include Natural Flower Oils, 
by Dr. Ernest Guenther; an Experiment 
in Lavender Production, by Frances 
Thorpe; The Recovery: of Dill Oil, by 
E. W. Hagmaier; and The Future of 
Herb Growing, by Martha G. Stearns. 

All herb enthusiasts will find data of 
interest in this little book, however, be 
they amateurs or professionals. 

There are some delightful pen and ink 
illustrations and a number of  photo- 
graphie reproductions seattered through 
the text. 


WALL SHRUBS AND HARDY 
CLIMBERS by W. J. Bean.  Iilus. 
182 pp. Macmillan, N. Y. C. $2.25. 


This authoritative work, written by the 
former Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, is a much needed con- 
tribution to horticultural literature. Mr. 
Bean is recognized as the leading English 








authority on trees and shrubs and has 

written a number of standard books on 

various phases of this subject. His 

“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the Brit- 

ish Isles,” “Ornamental Trees for Ama- 

teurs,” and “Shrubs for Amateurs” are 
familiar standbys to many gardeners. 
The first section of the book, ecom- 
prising approximately one-sixth of the 
entire text, is devoted to briet but com- 
prehensive chapters on culture, methods 
of support, pruning and types of eclimb- 
ers and wall shrubs. Part I1—the main 
body of the work—econsists of an alpha- 
betically arranged descriptive list of 
plant material. These descriptions in- 
clude suggestions as to position, notes on 
hardiness and detailed information on 
growing habits, color and form of bloom, 
fragrance if any, fruit, ete. 

Of course, many of the subjects de- 
scribed are not suitable for the northern 
part of the United States but the student 
‘an readily cull from the text those plants 
which are indicated for use in his garden. 

The many photographic illustrations 
help to visualize the descriptions given 
and there is an index of wa!l shrubs and 
another of hardy climbers. This book, 
doubtless destined to take its place as a 
standard work, is readily understandable 
by the amateur gardener. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN’S BOOK OF 
GARDENING by Richardson Wright. 


Illus. 126 pages. Condé Nast, N. Y. C. 

Price $2. 

Mr. Wright, Editor of House and 
Garden, and author of many garden 


hooks, has a well-established reputation 
for doing all things well. In this generous 
sized volume, he has struek another bull’s- 
eye. Between its covers is crammed prac- 
tical and esthetie information and advice 
gleaned from the three House and Garden 
“vear books” which have made garden 
magazine history during the last year and 
a half. 

Versatile, indeed, is the author of this 


comprehensive and well illustrated vol- 
ume, with its seores of pages of line 


drawings and half tones supplementing 
the terse but meaty text. These, together 
with beautiful natural color reprodue- 
tions, bring inspiration to both the be- 
ginner and the experienced gardener. 


GARDENING FOR FUN IN CALI- 
FORNIA by Jean-Marie Consigny with 
Charles Palmer. Illus. 249 pp. George 


Palmer Putnam, Hollywood. $2.50. 
This up-to-the-minute book on Calli- 
fornia gardening has the smart, wel 


turned-out air characteristic of so man) 
things and people native to or converts 
of the land of sunshine and flowers. 

Sketches, plans, diagrams and charts 
illustrate the text which covers most of 
the problems of gardeners. 

The four sections of the book ineluds 
chapters on climate, planning, easily eared 
for gardens; cultural eare and practica 
matters; special types of gardens: Roses 
patios, beach and hillsides, ete.; a color 
calendar, a chore calendar and a glossary 
of botanical names. 





















Spring Show Highlights 


Reproduced on this page are pictures of exhibits at 
the spring flower shows in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 












































Garden clubs at the Philadelphia Flower Show exhibited a num- 

ber of attractive plantings centered around summer houses. Win- 

ner of first prize and a Gold Medal in its class was the 

Huntington Valley Garden Club which featured herb borders on 
either side of a brick path 





Children’s gardens were the special project of the Federated 

Garden Clubs of New York State in the New York show, the one 

showing most imagination was the Enchanted Garden, with ginger- 
bread house and fence, set up by the Ninth District 





Of several gardens demonstrating the treatment of steps, the above 
planting, exhibit of the Weeders Garden Club, won first and a 
Gold Medal in Philadelphia 





Garden clubs gave their approval to the trimming of leaves in 

flower arrangements at shows to make them take any desired 

form. Mrs. Charles Scholz of Great Neck, L. L., exhibiting at the 

International Flower Show in New York in March, won first 

award and the Federated Garden Clubs of New York’s Tricolor 

ribbon for her composition of Euonymus branches, clipped Mag- 
nolia leaves and wired mushrooms 





: 


Bay State Nursery, North Abington, Mass., designed this informal 
planting of Rhododendrons, other broadleaf evergreens and Pines, 
against a colonial home background, at the New England spring 
show in Boston. This made an especially inviting outdoor 
living-room. The garden was awarded a gold medal 
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Do Your Colors Go Together? 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


LOWERS! The very word on paper 
brings colors to mind. We need 
hear only that one word, and we 
sense color—brilliant flashes of color, 
delicate colors with the airy quality of 
dreams, jewelled colors that are sparkling 
and deep like samples of richly hued 
velvet. Many of our decorating colors 
and colors for clothes are further en- 
hanced by being given flower names such 
as “primrose” and “fuchsia.” We bring 
flowers into our homes, arrange them, 
and often place them where the room 
brings out their color most attractively. 
We are apt to develop the idea that 
such and such colors “go together,” and 
such and such other colors do not. Pink 
and orange do not go together, we say, 
and so on. As a result of our observa- 
tions in the study of color, we have come 
to the conclusion that people’s troubles 
with color are not caused so much by the 
use of colors of the spectrum (known as 
hues to the colorist) which do- not go 
together, but by something entirely dif- 
ferent. It is all very well for someone 
who understands color to say, that any 
eolors (meaning hues) can be combined 
if you know how to do it. If you don’t 
know much about color you smile vaguely 
and wait for further developments in the 
conversation, and all too often the further 
developments are not in the least en- 
lightening. The above statement is true, 
but in initial experiments with creative 
color one does not necessarily want to 
meet one of the greatest challenges of 
work with color. One would rather have 
a few hints to give some direction to his 
eolor experience, to give him genuine 
creative pleasure, and better color plans. 


HE most universally appealing 

and emotionally satisfying ar- 
rangement of color we may eall 
motion in color. Let us take for 
an illustration the simplest kind 
of example of motion in color, and 
by a minute’s study and analysis 
of it we will have a good idea of 
what the phrase means. Near the 
base of this arrangement we have 
two strongly colored golden orange 
Ranuneulas. Above we find this 
same kind of flower, lighter in 
color and less orange. We can 
visualize this change of both hue 
(from orange toward yellow) and 
value (from the brilliant color to 
a lighter value, nearer but not 
near to white). In stems of For- 
sythia we have another step in 
color, again both in hue and in 
value. The Forsythia is almost 
completely yellow, with barely any 
perceptible orange, and is paler. 





Here Mrs. M. Cochrane Cole 
achieves motion of color in three 
steps: Dark, richly colored grapes, 
are followed by brighter, dark red 
Tulips, and finally leaves which are 
the brightest of all. SEAF photo 
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Here is a two dimensional growth of color 
contained within an elementary analogous 
color plan. (Analogous colors are those 
which are neighbors in the color wheel.) 
It has some color motion because of the 
natural movement (sidewise on a color 
wheel) in hue. It has been given a fully 
satisfying, rounded out motion by a cor- 
responding change in value. 

Supposing we had used violet colored 
flowers in place of the two bright orange 
Ranunculas. If we used this contrasting 
color (the most contrasting possible for 
vellow, and therefore its complement, 
directly opposite on the color wheel) we 
still would have our motion. Again we 
would select a brilliant form of our violet 
color, and combined with the two graded 
lighter values (in light orange and yel- 
low) we still would have the vital experi- 
ence of motion in color. 

You can see how any colors may be 
used in this way. We may use an in- 
tense blue, a lighter blue-violet and a 
very pale violet. We might select a 
triad (three colors equally far apart on 
a convenient color wheel) as _ yellow, 
crimson-red and blue. The crimson-red 
and yellow might be in the form of some 
of the Waterlily Tulips (T. kaufman- 
niana) in bloom at this time, placed in 
the very palest of blue pottery. Here 
the crimson is the comparatively brilliant 
note, the yellow lighter, with the blue as 
the final note in the motion of color 
values. Color that is graded in value in 
this way is a large part of what we know 
as harmonized color, and the mainstay 
of the secret and mystery behind the 


magie words: “Any colors can be com- 
bined if only you know how.” 





If we are using dark instead of light 
colors with our brilliants, we may gain 
our motion and harmony in the same way. 
Say that you have some nearly black 
Tulips. If you put them with pale Tulips, 
the pale ones (whether they are of the 
same hue or a different hue) will un- 
doubtedly look weak and washed out. The 
black Tulips, instead of seeming as rich 
as they are, will probably seem dingy. 
Whatever the hue may be that you com- 
bine with these blackish Tulips, win 
color motion and color harmony by select- 
ing a brilliant variety and a medium dark 
variety to accompany them. 


| JSUALLY, in flower arrangement, the 
more neutralized colors do not figure. 
The bulk of our flowers are clear rather 
than dusky, subdued or grayed. However, 
at this season when we are looking for- 
ward to the dusky tones of the Breeder 
Tulips, we may have some first hand ex- 
perience in attaining harmony in flower 
arrangement with these values and tones. 
If you are going to use these Tulips with 
the clear colors of other Tulips, be sure 
that there is a graded change from the 
dusky type of color to the clear color. You 
may use the Breeders in color plans of 
their own, and you may have some very 
fine color effects, but vou will have a color 
experience, and one that many people do 
not even recognize as existent, if you 
experiment a bit in sorting out a num- 
ber of variations of duskiness and clear- 
ness until you have a wide run of color 
motion in the form of color harmony. 
And here’s a hint: use less of the colors 
that are brighter, and a mere dash of 
brilliant color in its right color location. 

The following suggestions will 
help you branch out in the direc- 
tion of better color plans in your 
arrangements. Don’t use different 
hues in equal brilliance; they are 
likely to be restless and uninter- 
esting. Don’t use dark flowers and 
pale flowers in the same arrange- 
ment; although your colors are 
pretty sure not to “fight,” they 
do not enhance but rather detract 
from each other. Use least of 
a brilliant color and larger quanti- 
ties as colors grow lighter, grayer 
or darker, to balance. Whenever 
possible, select foliage that carries 
out your aim in color motion, in 
value or change of hue, instead 
of using leaves which are negative 
in color interest. Never mix your 
colors up like a vegetable salad. 
And last of all, enjoy experiment- 
ing and ereating with color! 


Earth green with spring and fresh 
with dew, 
And bright with morn, before 
me stood; 
And airs just wakened softly blew 
On the young blossoms of the 
wood, —BRYANT 
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Late summer in the Lagenaria trellis in Dr. Irving’s garden 





All photographs by the Author 


Growing Ornamental Gourds 


NCE popular in our grandfathers’ 

gardens, there has been a revival 

of interest in gourds within the 
past few years. In the autumn, they 
may be seen in most florist windows, in 
state and county fairs, and horticultural 
exhibits. Gourd societies are springing 
up which sponsor annual exhibits. Home 
gardeners are now asking their seedsmen 
for named varieties instead of mixtures. 
Interest in gourds is definitely on the up- 
swing. 

But first of all, what is a gourd? The 
word gourd is the common name of the 
entire plant family of Cucurbitacee which 
comprises not only the ornamental types, 


but also squashes, pumpkins, melons, 
cucumbers, and others. The English, 
more correctly perhaps, call all edible 
and ornamental kinds gourds, while 


through common usage we have come to 
apply this term only to the hard, thick 
shelled bottle gourds, Lagenaria siceraria; 
the sma!], colored ornamentals, Cucurbita 
pepo, variety ovifera; the large squash- 
like Turk’s turban and cap, Cucurbita 
maxima; and the dish cloth or vegetable 
sponge, Luffa. There are a number of 
named kinds of Lagenaria siceraria and 
Cucurbita pepo, variety ovifera, and al- 
most a limitless number of variations. 


They are named according to their forms, 
and also colors in the case of Pepos. 


ALBERT J. IRVING, (N. Y.) 


With few exceptions, gourds are ram- 
pant-growing, monecious, annual vines 
with tendrils firmly embracing everything 
which comes in their path, smothering 


more slowly growing plants, climbing 
over walls and fences and into con- 


venient trees. They seem to have an in- 
adequate root system and are extremely 
susceptible to frost, drought, disease and 
insect pests. 

Since this article is to be followed 
with a later one on preserving gourds, 
it may seem out of place to mention this 
subject now. However, let me emphasize 
that proper curing of the gourd begins 
with the selection and treatment of the 
seed, proper location, soil, and cultivation. 
While a gourd will suffer some abuse, 
these facts are just as important in the 
development of keeping qualities of any 
fruit. 


Save the surface. The outer skin of 
a gourd is Nature’s protective covering 
and the slightest break in this skin al- 
lows an ingress of harmful bacteria which 
cause disease and disintegration. Growers 
and dealers in edible fruit have long 
recognized this, and therefore exercise 
every precaution to protect it. Little or 
no regard has been shown for this fact 
by growers of the gourd, perhaps since 
it is such a hard fruit. It is even sug- 
gested by one authority that the test of 





maturity for Pepo gourds is an inability 
to dent the gourd shell with the finger- 
nail, but no mention is made of what 
happens to those which are so indented. 

The necessity for vigorously washing 
them at harvest time probably ruins 
more gourds than anything else, and I 
speak from experience. I have had many 
bushels of them rot soon after harvest- 
ing, even though they were subsequently 
treated with a disinfectant and otherwise 
carefully handled. 

Brushing gourds with water is usually 
resorted to for removing garden soil which 
adheres to their surface. This scratches 
and so damages the skin that the in- 
evitable happens. Unless the soil in which 
they are grown is unusually sandy, the 
fruits should be kept off the ground by 
means of a trellis, brush, or paper or 
straw mulch. This not only prevents the 
discolored spot where they touch the soil, 
but allows for gentle washing and rinsing 
to remove the dust which may have ac- 
cumulated on them. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the protection of the skin 
during the growing season as well as at 
the harvest and subsequent handling. 

The culture of various kinds of gourds 
is practically identical, and unless other- 
wise noted, that which is said about one, 
will apply to all. To a degree, gourds 
are tolerant of a variety of soils, but they 
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When trellis-grown, the fruits of Lagenaria 
are perfectly shaped 


will do best in a light, well drained sandy 
loam of the good vegetable garden type, 
and one in which melons, cucumbers and 
squashes would do well. 

If possible, it is advisable to rotate the 
crop and change the location, at least so 
far as generas are concerned, and not only 
does this prevent the robbing of the soil 
of its essentials, but it also greatly lessens 
disease and insect pests. In the fall 
after the harvest, all vines and leaves 
should be raked and burned, and the soil 
spaded or plowed and left in the furrow 
for the winter. 

All gourds are sunworshippers and 
must have full sunlight at least most of 
the day. When growing them on a 
trellis, it is well to run the trellis in a 
north-south direction so all the vines will 
equally receive the sun’s benefit. 


Seed sources. It is unwise to plant 
seeds from gourds of unknown parentage 
unless such gourds have been grown 
isolated, or have been hand _ pollinated. 
This is especially true of the Cueurbita 
pepos. The various kinds of this genus 
cross so freely, that offspring grown from 
seed taken from such gourds are never 
the same as the parent and usually are 
uninteresting mongrels. One season, I 


planted all the seeds from an extremely 
fine specimen of finger gourd which had 
been grown with other kinds, and from a 
harvest of ten bushels of fruit, not one 
offspring closely resembled the 
Seeds from the general seedsmen 


of the 
parent. 
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siceraria edulis 


are as reliable and per- 
haps more so than those 
from the small independ- 
ent specialist and much 
less expensive. Even from 
the most reliable sources, 
the results may be dis- 
appointing. In a test 
planting of 76 packets of 
Pepo seed from 11 deal- 
ers, 44 produced true to 
the label, while 29 did 
not, and three were ques- 
tionable. 

American seedsmen usu- 
ally catalogue gourd 
seeds under the heading 
of annual flowers, while 


European seedsmen: list 
them under vegetables, 


and interesting kinds may 
often be found under the 
heading of vines and 
climbers. 


Treating the seed. With 
the increasing amount of 
disease to which gourds 
seem to be susceptible, it 
is wise to treat all seed 
with a mercurial com- 
pound before planting. 
In growing gourds on an 
extended scale, it is a 
saving of time and con- 
ducive to better results, 
if the plot to be used is 
measured and a_ chart 
made showing exactly 
how the planting is to 
be done. Inexpensive 


garden labels are  pre- 
pared well in advance 


of 12-inch sections of 
smoothed and painted building lath. With 
the seeds at hand, the labels are marked 
with a waterproof pencil, and as a time 


-saver, code numbers and letters are used. 


In planning the garden, whether it be 
gourds or flowers, bear in mind that a 
small well cared for garden will produce 
a larger and better yield, than a large 
poorly cared for one. Do not feel that it 
is necessary to plant every seed in the 
packet. Many times it is desirable to 
have seeds of an exceptional kind for 
planting the following year. If properly 
stored, the seeds remain viable upward 
to 15 years. 

Sinee seasons vary so much through- 
out the United States, it is not possible 
to set an exact date for planting. How- 
ever, it is better to plant late than too 
early and seeds should not be sown in 
the open until all danger of frost is 
past, and the ground is sufficiently warm 
to promote a rapid, unretarded growth. 
Pepos require a comparatively short grow- 
ing season, and the first fruit to set may 
be harvested in 10 weeks after planting. 
Lagenarias, however, require a longer 


season than our northern climates will 
allow. To extend the growing season 


for Lagenarias, some growers recommend 
starting the seeds indoors in pots or in- 
verted sod three or four weeks before 
setting them in the open. Others recom- 
mend planting the seeds rather early in 
the open and protecting them with Hot 
Kaps. Transplanting is a severe shock 








to Lagenarias, and while they may not 
be killed in the process, tests have proven 
to me that their growth is so retarded 
that seeds planted along side of them in 
the open at the same time, soon surpass 
them in vigor and size. 

When mention is made of planting 
seeds in hills, some gardeners interpret 
this to mean planting in a mound or in 
soil which has been slightly elevated above 
its surroundings. It more correctly means 
planting seeds in concentrated groups 
rather than in rows. After the soil has 
been prepared as for a vegetable garden, 
the spot where each hill is to go is 


marked, and the previously prepared 
label is set where the first hill of each 
kind is to be planted. : 


The feeding program. Since the plant 
is classed as a heavy feeder and is called 
upon to make such a tremendous growth 
and produce such an abundance of fruit 
in a comparatively short time, it is 
necessary to prepare a fertile soil. Un- 
less the entire area has been well manured 
when the soil was prepared, a forkful of 
cow manure or a garden trowelful of 
complete fertilizer, preferably one with a 
high nitrogen content, is thoroughly in- 
corporated into an 18-inch area to a depth 
of 12 inches. This should be allowed to 
set for one week before planting. The 
nitrogen is necessary to get the plants 
off to a lusty start. Too much nitrogen 
Jater in the development, however, is 
detrimental since a lush growth will re- 
sult at the expense of the fruit. When 
the vines begin to run, it is well to apply 
a garden trowelful of high phosphate 
fertilizer to each hill about every two 
weeks, but to prevent burning, it must 
be kept at least 6 inches from the plant. 

It is always well to plant more seeds 
than vines wanted, and later thin those 
out which are not desired. The depth 
of planting is determined by the size of 
the seed, or generally a depth equal to 
twice the diameter of the seed. Indoor 
plants only require one-half this depth. 
The seeds usually germinate in about a 
week, 

If gourds are to be raised without sup- 
port, Pepos should be planted 8 feet 
apart each way, and thinned out to 4 or 
5 to a hill; Lagenarias and Maximas 
should be planted 10 feet apart, and 
thinned out to the same number. Trellises 
may be constructed of a variety of ma- 
terials and in a number of ways. For 
the Pepos, brush may be used to ad- 
vantage by sticking the ends into the 
ground near enough for the vines to 
climb. 


Supports for gourds. The trellises 
illustrated are very satisfactory, and are 
easily and quickly erected and taken 
down, making it possible to place them 
in a new location each season. They also 
facilitate cleaning up and preparing the 
soil since they are not erected until the 
vines begin to run, and eultivation is 
greatly simplified. The Lagenaria trellis 
is made of 2-inch saplings, except the 
braced ends which are 5 inches in di- 
ameter. It is 12 feet high where the 
saplings eross, and 12 feet across at the 
base. Nine gauge smooth galvanized steel 
fence wire is spaced 12 inches apart, and 
held loosely in place with staples except 
at the ends where it is securely attached. 


















The hills are spaced 6 feet apart along 
the lower wire, and plants thinned 2 to a 
hill. 

The support I use for Pepos is made 
of a double row of 47-inch, light, 10-line 
fence wire fastened horizontally to the 
tops of 3 rows of stakes driven into the 
eround to stand 18 inches high. The cen- 
ter row serves to carry the edge wire 
of both seetions of fencing. Some Pepos, 
such as the Emperor’s Miter and _ all 
patty-pans, do not make vines and the 
fruit grows at the base of the plant as do 
some of the summer squashes. The hills 
are spaced 6 feet apart at the outer edges 
of the support, and thinned 4 to a hill. 

In large plantings, it is well to leave 
a space at intervals between and at the 
ends of rows, in order to get around with 
a horse or traetor drawn cultivator and 
spray outfit. The gourds will hang 
through the fencing well off the ground, 
and will also be well covered and shielded 
with vines, protecting them during storms 
and preventing the sun from bleaching 
the colored ones. 

Because of the weight of Lagenarias 
and a few of the Pepos, they will grow 
straight and likewise more symmetrical 
when suspended. Therefore, if curious 
irregular shapes are to be desired, they 
must either be planted to run on the 
eround, or some support given to each 
fruit. Beeause of their excessive weight 
and rather tender vines, the Cueurbita 
maximas are also best allowed to produce 
their fruit on the ground. 

Growing gourds on a heavy mulch of 
straw or hay is an excellent way to keep 
them off the ground, and the mulch also 
holds the moisture in the soil, keeps weeds 
down, and makes cultivation unnecessary. 
Muleh paper has also been suggested, but 
its disadvantage lies in the fact that the 
heavier fruits make a depression in the 
paper where it lies, and water will be 
retained which is detrimental to the fruit. 
A disadvantage of all mulches is that 
secondary roots are not produced or al- 











Wire fencing, stretched over low stakes, is the author’s novel support for Pepos 


lowed to take root, which are needed 
when the vine is attacked by borers. 

Since Pepos require a comparatively 
short time to reach maturity, and since 
they mature at all stages along the grow- 
ing vine, it is not necessary to wait until 
fall to harvest them, but rather as they 
mature which can be determined with a 
little experience by gentle thumb and 
finger pressure. Those which were so 
harvested the middle of July kept as well 
as those harvested in the fall and were 
more highly colored. 


Health measures. Spraying for disease 
is purely a preventive measure, and must 
be done weekly and more often if the 
spray is washed off by rains. This is 
especially true of Lagenarias since they 
are extremely susceptible to anthracnose, 
a most destructive disease of both vine 
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and fruit. Pepos are very susceptible 
to bacterial wilt, especially when the 
plants are young. This disease is carried 
by the striped cucumber beetle. When 
plants are in this stage, dusting seems 
easier than spraying, and for this the 
following dust is suggested: 1 part eal- 
cium arsenate, 8 parts land plaster, and 
4 parts sulphur dust. Downy mildew 
which occurs later in the season during 
moist weather, may be controlled by dust- 
ing with the sulphur. The mature plants 
are sprayed with a shot gun prescription 
of Bordeaux mixture, nicotine sulphate, 
arsenate of lead and a spreader in pro- 
portions given on the manufacturer’s 
label. This takes care of the common 
diseases, and both chewing and sucking 
insects. The plants require considerable 
moisture until midseason, and if dry 
weather prevails, it is well to water or 
irrigate. 

Some of the common arguments against 
growing gourds are the amount of space 
required, and the neighbors’ complaints 
of the migrating vines. In the small 
garden they may be restricted by pruning 
to a relatively small area, and have even 
been grown in tubs and pots on roof 
gardens. Fruit is produced on laterals, 
and not on the main vine. By eutting 
off the main stem when it is about 8 
inches long, the plant is induced to throw 
out its laterals early and consequently 
the early setting of fruit. The ends of 
the laterals may also be pruned back 
when they get too long. In the ease of 
the Lagenaria, it is well to eut off the 
ends of laterals which have several fruits, 
and also all those which have set fruit 
late in the season and eannot possibly 
mature. By such pruning, more strength 
of the plant goes into making fruit, re- 
sulting in many more pistillate (female) 
flowers and in thicker shells, rather than 
producing excessive and useless vines. 

(Continued on page 252) 





The Crown of Thorns gourd is only one of 
many interesting types which are readily 
grown in the average garden 
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recent International Flower Show in New York. 


Photo by Adrian Boutrelle 
This new, pure white Amaryllis, Queen Elizabeth, won a Cultural Certificate at the 


It was exhibited by Samuel A. Salvage 


of Glen Head, L. I. 


Flowering Amaryllis Bulbs 


Dear Sir: 

In the February (1940) FLowER GROWER 
appeared an article, ‘‘Growing Amaryl- 
lis,’’ by Lueille G. Smith of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, in 
which the author has given some un- 
sound advice as to growing practices. It 
is not my belief that her method will 
not produce satisfactory results. I merely 
question the soundness of a procedure 
which reverses the growth cycle gen- 
erally accepted, that is, to grow the 
bulbs in the summer when outdoor con- 
ditions are suitable and to rest the bulbs 
after frost cuts down their top growth. 

Growing hybrid Amaryllis is my 
hobby. One important reason for select- 
ing this plant is that I have found it to 
yield a great amount of pleasure, in 
flowers, from a very limited amount of 
effort. If it were necessary for me to 
follow the directions in Miss Smith’s 
article, I would have to discard my 400 
or so bulbs for lack of space and time 
for their culture. As an amateur, I 
have no official connection and hence my 
remarks are the result of my own ex- 
perimental work. 

The hybrid Amaryllis, as the name 
implies, is the result of selective cross- 
breeding of various related species. In 
this group some are evergreen and some 
have a natural rest period, whieh in all 
cases that come to mind is immediately 
preceding the flowering period. As a 
result of this mixed parentage it is pos- 
sible to keep the hybrids either in con- 
tinuous growth or to give them a rest 
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period for a portion of the year. In 
either ease the plant will blossom. This 
is in direct contradiction to many pub- 
lished articles in which the rest period 
has been given as the only hope for pro- 
ducing flowers. 

It has been my practice to take the 
bulbs inside in the fall as late as frosts 
will permit. By this I mean that the 
bulbs are not left outside until the 
ground is frozen, although the tops may 
be frozen without apparent damage to 
the bulbs. The plants are completely 
trimmed of top growth if the tops are 
frozen, or permitted to retain their 
leaves until they have shriveled. No wa- 
ter is given the plants during October, 
November and December. The roots are 
generally left completely bare and the 
bulbs stored upright in baskets in a 
cool cellar. 

At the end of the year the bulbs are 
ready to pot up for blossoming. Care 
should be taken in selecting the proper 
size pot. I use as small a size as pos- 
sible, but never smaller than 4 inches. 
A pot one inch larger in diameter than 
the bulb is a rule often mentioned, but 
as with most rules this is too general. 
A year ago I had a bulb that was a 
secant 2 inches in diameter that pro- 
duced three flower seapes within two 
weeks. It took a 5-inch pot to maintain 
its stability. 

My potting soil is composed of equal 
parts of sand, peat moss and dry 
shredded cow manure with a teaspoon- 
ful of bone meal to a 5--inech pot of the 





In an article on page 101 in the 
February FLower Grower, Lucille 
G. Smith suggested that Amaryllis 
bulbs be rested from April to 
August.. Her method has been ques- 
tioned in this letter which contains 
so much valuable information that 
it is printed herewith.—EpiTor 











mixture to counteract the acidity of the 
peat. This mixture has several good 
points, namely, (1) it will not solidify 
when it dries out either by accident or 
design, (2) it contains enough food for 
the plant for the entire winter growing 
season, and (3) it has a very stimulating 
effect on root growth. This mixture 
is not recommended for plants that are 
grown in pots the year round since top 
growth is benefited by a heavier soil. 

After potting, I soak the potted bulbs 
in luke-warm water and then give them 
no more water until growth starts. This 
growth may be, and generally is, the 
appearance of a flower bud. Sometimes 
leaf growth starts simultaneously. All 
too frequently there is only leaf growth, 
generally the result of too much water- 
ing or equally important, the result of 
improper eare during the past growing 
season. By all means refrain from ex- 
cessive watering if the bulb has been 
dried off in the fall. If the plants are 
grown as evergreens the buds seem to 
come regardless. 

At the present time [February 3] I 
have a 3-inch bulb with three scapes. 
Two seapes are in bloom. The third 
will be in blossom within two days. 
Here is the principal bone of conten- 
tion. This bulb is blooming its very life 
juice out for my enjoyment. L. G. 
Smith would have me kid it along for 
a month or so after the flowers are gone 
and then dry it off for the summer. This 
is hardly the treatment due the proud 
parent of triplets. Why not give it a 
summer vacation in the garden. 


S soon as the weather settles down to 

warm nights, take the growing plant, 
knock it out of the pot, and ‘‘dunk’’ 
its appreciative roots in the wide open 
garden to roam where they please. Be 
it sun or shade they will grow like mad 
until frost euts them down. Their only 
demand is that they have an ample sup- 
ply of water, but not to the extent that 
their feet are always wet. In most 
gardens this means at least partial shade 
unless artificial watering is maintained 
in the hotter summer months. 

Those who have made a elose study 
of these bulbs claim that an embryo bud 
is produced at every fourth leaf of 
growth. My experience certainly has 
confirmed this. If this is true, and there 
seems to be no contrary evidence, it 
follows that the more the leaf growth the 
more embryo flower buds are formed. 
All of these embryos may not flower due 
to later mishandling, but it is certain 
that unless they are there, no flowers 
will form at all. 

Under these conditions the bulbs will 
grow to 6 inches within five years. Not 
all will do this since a mixed parentage 
condemns some well-grown and beauti- 
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ful flowering bulbs tu a ‘‘runt’’ status. 
In many eases inbred strains, for the 
development of true-to-type parents, re- 
sult in weakened vitality of the later 
generations. 

One of the most valid arguments 
against growing in the open ground is 
that the shifting never permits the plant 
to become well established. I think that 
the stimulus due to this practice offsets 
the disadvantage to a large extent. Ex- 
amination of established plants (in pots) 
at the end of their dried out period, has 
shown that a large portion of the old 


root growth has shriveled. Later ex- 


amination, after growth has started 
shows considerable new root growth 


which seems to be bearing the brunt 
of the task. There is some question in 
my mind as to whether these plants can 
be considered ‘‘ well established.’’ 

My method has worked well. I have 
no watering problem until well into 
January. By that time the days are get- 
ting longer, seed catalogues are arriving 
and my new seedlings are showing in- 
teresting buds. I don’t mind a little 
work then. Pretty soon it is warm and 





the whole lot is in the garden and off 
my list of worries for the summer... Even 
Japanese Beetles don’t eat them, which 
labels them as being pretty unpalatable, 
I would say. 

I will be only too glad to write anyone 
who wishes to diseuss Amaryllis culture 
problems. I have, as a chemist, in- 
terested myself in the recent develop- 


ments of the effeets of various echemi- 
eals on plant life. In 
devoted most of this work to the eul- 
ture of Amaryllis—W. GEORGE BOWLEs, 


general I have 
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Are Chemical Culture Pots Worthwhile? 


OR several years there has been a 

flood of “kits” of various water 

culture schemes for the home gar- 
dener or amateur. All were based on the 
California water culture method that even 
professional growers haven’t been able to 
make work. 

However, several months ago we came 
upon a new home soilless culture unit 
that was, in reality, an adaptation of the 
commercial gravel culture. From the out- 
side, it looked like an ordinary house 
plant in a jar, but the jar was divided 
into two sections. The top was filled 
with sand, and the bottom was a reservoir 
containing nutrient solution. A porous 
clay wick earried the solution up to the 
sand. 

As we suspected, the plan was highly 
successful according to several 
months’ tests carried on in our 
office window. One of the units 
fed and watered itself automat- 
ically for a_ little over two 
months after which time a 


simple refilling started it off 
again. It is likely, though, that 
under warmer, brighter con- 


ditions, the units would have 
to be refilled more frequently, 
say as often as every two or 
three weeks under extreme con- 
ditions. Growth of plants in it 
was excellent. 

We foresee a bright future for 
this equipment since it not only 
vives the amateur soilless eul- 
ture with which even the least 
talented can sueceed, but also 
gives a woman a house plant 
that needs only to be watered 
onee in several weeks or a month 

and even then she ean’t over- 
water it!—Vicror Batt in The 
American Florist. 


INCE our last story, we have 
had another month’s experi- 
ence with the new water-culture 





Plants growing in the new self- 

feeding pot, called Mineral Maid, 

draw a fertilizer solution through 

a clay wick from the bottom com- 

partment. Plants are set in sand 
in the top 





These first reports on actual tests 
with the new water culture pottery 
are reprinted for your information. 
Experiences of readers with similar 
equipment will be weleome.—Ep1ToR 











pottery. We continue to be agreeably 
surprised with its ability to care for 
the varying water and nutrient require- 
ments of many different plants. Just 
about a month ago, we planted a large 
group of plants including Cactus, Tulips, 
Saintpaulia, Gardenia, Azalea, Geranium, 
Hyacinth, Pandanus, Peperomia, Philo- 
dendron, Chinese Evergreen, Ivy, Bird's 
Nest Fern, Boston Fern, Sansevieria, 
and Coleus. enough, none 


Strangely 





of the plants showed the slightest tend- 
ency to wilt, even though all their roots 
had been completely disturbed in the 
transplanting operation. All the foli- 
age plants are making normal headway; 
even the shy growing Bird’s Nest Fern 
is making new fronds. The Saintpaulia 
has half a dozen good elean flowers on 
it almost constantly, and shows no sign 
of weakening. The Azaleas were planted 
while in the bud stage, and several of 
them are now a mass of color, apparently 
none the worse for rude disturbance ac- 
corded them only a matter of weeks ago. 
As might be expected, the bulbous plants, 
such as Tulips, are doing splendidly, and 
the same can be said for the Cactus eol- 
lection, some of which are forming flower- 
ing buds. 

These are the actual experiences of one 
not experienced with eulture of 
such sensitive plants as Saint- 
paulia. The plants are being 
kept in our office windows, on 
our desk, in our homes. We 
consider it only a question of 
time before this type of pot will 
be the accepted way to grow 
plants in the home.—VicToR 
BALL in Grower Talks. 


A Fish Globe Garden 
AVING read of “Wardian” 


cases, | used a large old- 
fashioned fish globe for experi- 
menting with this kind of win- 
dow gardening. In January | 
rot a tew Moneywort 
and other little green things 
from the garden and planted 
them in a couple of inches of 
earth. A Christmas Fern and 
an Avocado pear seed were 


mosses, 


planted, and a few flower seeds. 
The whole was well watered and 
the clobe covered with a piece of 
clear cellophane (wet before 
stretching)—held tightly by a 
rubber band. At 
everything started to grow. This 
crowing condition continued 
into June when the very “stiff- 
necked” Avacado _ pushed 
through the cellophane.—M. P. 
TURNER. 
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-~OLDFRAMES serve many purposes 
—starting annuals, storing tender 
plants over winter, or plunging 

potted bulbs prior to winter foreing— 
hut I get most enjoyment and benefit by 
crowing in my frames all the perennials 
and biennials necessary for the herbaceous 
border. These I start from seed sown 
now. 

The frame I use, which is illustrated, 
is constructed of eypress boards 12 inches 
high and 2 inches thick and securely 
joined at each corner by a 4 by 4. 

The frame must be located on well 
drained land. By surrounding it with 
a hedge of Privet or low shrubs that 
won’t interfere with the sun and ventila- 
tion it ean be made to be an attractive 
part of the garden. Place the frame in 
full sunlight, as it is very when 
necessary, to control the sun’s rays with 
portable shades. 

The size of the frame shown is 6 by 
18 feet, which permits growing about 25 


ASV, 


to 30 rows of seedlings. For labels I 
use white markers at the head of each 
row. Shades for the frame are very 


necessary and are made of common laths 
omitting every other lath. In order that 
the sun, in passing from east to west, 
does not shine constantly on the rows, 
the laths should run north and south. 
Three shades on this frame are sufficient 
as some seeds are slower to germinate and 
the shades can be shifted easily to pro- 
tect the young seedlings which show first. 

By making the frame 6 feet wide as- 
ventilation and if standard 
hotbed sash are ever used in the spring 
to foree earlier growth, they are made 6 
feet long and 3 feet wide and will fit 
perfectly. Glass is not necessary in 
propagating perennials which greatly re- 
duces the original cost of the frame. 

After the frame is properly set, the 
old soil should be removed at least 6 
inches deep to permit filling in with soil 
prepared by mixing good garden loam 
with leaf mold and sand and peat moss, 
if possible. Such a mixture will be less 
apt to permit the top to form a crust and 
erack. Before filling in the new soil, a 
layer of manure would furnish the proper 
fertilizer, unless you are foreed to use 
commercial varieties. 

In a climatie zone comparable to north- 
ern Illinois, all seeds ean be planted be- 
vinning the first of May, and part of the 
enjoyment derived from operating this 
frame is making up the list of seeds to 
be started. 

My experience in the space to be al- 
lowed between rows is to give some plants 
a wider birth, such as Salvia, Seabiosa, 


sures rood 


Platyeodon, Gaillardia and  Veroniea, 
which should all be started 6 inches 
apart. If some plants get so far ad- 


vanced that they erowd and shade the 


Husky young perennials grown from seed 
are shown in the author’s frame, ready for 
transplanting 
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Starting Perennials in a Coldframe 


LEROY BEARDSLEY, (iIl.) 


next row of seedlings, they can be severely 
cut back which tends to give the roots 
more strength. 

When the soil is smooth and ready to 
plant, it will help to place a wide board 
across the frame to sit on while sowing 
so as to keep from stepping inside the 
frame. It takes time to plant seeds 
sarefully, and I know from experience 
that proper planting can only be done 


when you don’t have to hurry. It’s sur- 
prising how easy it is to handle the 
smallest seeds if you will take time. 
Proper spacing is not only economical 
but will mean that very little thinning 
out is necessary later. 


In order to keep the rows straight, 
[ use a board wide enough to place on 
top of the row after planting to firm 
the soil, which is very essential to aid in 
germination. 

A great many biennials can be started, 
such as, Sweet William, various Cam- 
panulas, and Digitalis which will be ready 
to transplant to their permanent places 
in July. 

After the seeds are planted the frame 
should be watered very carefully so as 
not to allow the water to pool. To guard 
against this and to drain the surface, 
build the soil up slightly toward the 
center which is easy to do when raking 
and conditioning the soil for planting. A 
covering of cloth made to put over the 
newly planted rows of seeds will help 
germination, but ventilation is of great 
importance, too. Shading will hold the 
moisture so that it will not be necessary 
to drench the newly planted rows of 
seeds. The ground should have enough 
moisture to keep from forming a crust 
which makes it hard for seedlings to 
come through. 

If after a reasonable length of time I 
feel that the proper number of plants is 
not showing, I replant the row, as a 
packet of seeds will generally have a 






great many more seeds than will be 
necessary to plant one 6-foot row across 
the frame. 

The shades over the coldframe can be 
removed from time to time to keep the 
young plants from becoming leggy and 
spindly, and this hardening process ean 
be done gradually by removing the shades 
on the coolest days if you are sure the 
sun is not beating down too severely. 
After the rows of plants are well along 


the handling of the shades becomes less 
important. 
The practice of starting perennial 


plants in a coldframe in the spring ean 
be severely eriticized because it necessi- 
tates transplanting tender seedlings out 
in the open in the hottest part of sum- 
mer. This criticism would be justified 
if your interest in gardening faded dur- 
ing the hot part of summer, but we are 
wholeheartedly involved here in a phase 
of gardening that tends to furnish ae- 
tivity the whole season through. 

If a person loves gardening enough, 
he or she will continue the pleasure 
throughout the summer by carefully pro- 
tecting the seedlings after transplanting. 
The illustration shows the shades which 
are used very effectively and are placed 
over the plants for a week or so until 
the roots have caught and the plants look 
sufficiently nourished to stand erect. 

These small shades were made of old 
window screens with burlap tacked on 
top. If a large border is to be supplied 
with plants from the coldframe, four or 
five shades will be enough, as I have 
made a practice of putting out about a 
dozen plants in a space that can be 


covered with one shade. I plant from the 
coldframe throughout July and August. 

If the plants are allowed to remain in 
the frame too long some will show great 
strength at the expense of many others 
which are being held back and crowded 
beneath the stronger plants. 























When the young plants are ready to 
be set out, the ground in the border: 
should be worked over well so that the 
earth is loose and well pulverized. After 
the plants have been set in the ground, 
they should be watered without pouring 
the water directly on the plants. It is 
best not to spray on water but to let it 
run around the plants. If the plants 
have become quite large at time of trans- 
planting, it is well to eut them back to 
reduce transpiration. 

Last year, I planted two rows of Del- 
phinium seed and was very care- 
ful to place the seeds 3 inches 
apart in the row. The plants 
were allowed to remain in the 
frame all summer and came into 
bloom in August. Part of the 
plants were set out in their per- 
manent places in the fall and the 
remainder the following spring. 
The ones moved in the fall were 
considerably farther advanced in 
the spring than those which had 
been transplanted that same 
spring. So it is better to move 
the plants out, if possible, in the 
fall to allow them to get estab- 
lished. 

If the plants are set too close 
together under the shades in the 
fall, let them get well established 





Portable shades made of old window 
with burlap protect newly set out plants 


and separate them in the spring, even 
though it may set them back at that time. 
Empty your frame, if possible, in the fall 
as it gives you a chance to recondition the 
soil in April and have it ready for a new 
planting. 

If it is necessary to leave some plants, 
such as Pansies, in the frame over winter, 
muleh them with leaves or straw as soon 
as the ground is frozen. 

In the early spring this mulch will re- 
tain the frost and prevent heaving. Be 
generous with the earth taken with plants 





screens 


covered 








being set out as it gives you a chance 
to refill the frame with a specially pre- 
pared soil to perpetuate the fertility. 

Raising Asters or Michaelmas Daisies 
gives you a wonderful return for your 
efforts, and many other beautiful hardy 
plants which all lend themselves so gen- 
erously to floral arrangements are yours 
if you will give just one summer to get- 
ting them established. 

It is only necessary to plant most of 
the perennials once and then by division 
or by shoots you are supplied with all 
you can use. Each year new seeds 
are listed in the catalogues, so it’s 
tremendously interesting to start 
the new varieties of perennials. 
However, reserve room in the 
frame for replanting your old fa- 
vorites such as Shasta Daisies and 
Pyrethrums which often need 
replacing, in order always to have 
bigger clumps that will give a 
rood account of themselves in one 
border. 

By the time you make a list of 


all the flowers you want, after 
seeing your neighbor’s garden, 
visiting garden club shows, and 


reading seed catalogues, you will 
need a coldframe much larger 
than mine, but it is now seed-sow- 
ing time so let’s be at it. 


The Vegetable Garden in Full Swing 


LTHOUGH the garden is well under- 
way when April departs, it is not 
until the middle of May that 

weather restrictions are removed and 
planting of a general nature may be done 
with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

The average gardener who plants just 
for the home table need not take the 
risk of setting out a quantity of tomato 
plants, or other tender plants, very early. 
A few plants put in the garden early 
may ‘be protected from frosts without 
much trouble. If tomatoes are all trans- 
planted at one time, and very early, 
they are apt to quit bearing before the 
summer is over. Another transplanting 
after the middle of May, and of plants 
not too large, will provide tomatoes until 
late in the fall if the large green ones 
are picked when frost threatens, and laid 
in a cool, airy place. 

If onion seeds were not sown in late 
April, that should be done at once. 
Onions intended for fall and winter need 
the advantage of early spring rains to 
give them the right beginning to produce 
the large bulbs desirable for mature 
onions. 

The first planting of peas should be 
above ground when May arrives, at which 
time another planting is due. There are 
many varieties of peas, any one of which 
usually proves satisfactory. The dwarf 
peas are perhaps more desirable for the 
small garden, as they take a minimum of 
space and mature quickly. 

For climbing peas, which need more 
space, stretch chicken wire 4 or 5 feet 
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high along the row before the peas are 
sown. A row may then be planted on 
each side of the wire, about 6 inches 
from the center. This does not leave 
much space for cultivation on the in- 
side, but one good weeding and hoeing 
after the peas have come through the 
ground takes care of the center in good 
shape, and the outside may be cultivated 
easily. 

Although they are not common, peas 
with edible pods may be procured. They 
should be used when the peas are about 
half developed, and are nice to raise 
by way of variety, if not in quantity. 

Early May is fairly safe to get beans 
started, planting the bulk of them about 
the middle of the month. Bush beans, 
like peas, are more economical of space 
and time, and are prolific bearers. Most 
snap bean varieties are now stringless, 
which is a great time-saver when pre- 
paring them for the table. Poles for 
beans should be at least 7 feet high, 
driving them 15 inches into the ground 
and at intervals of 4 feet. Plant the 
beans, about 5 in number, around the 


poles. Poles may be stuck slantwise into 
the ground in squares of 15 or more 
inches, drawing the tops together and 


tying them, and planting a hill of beans 
at each pole. While this latter method 
may make eultivating a little more diffi- 
cult, the “tepees” are not as easily blown 
over by the wind as single poles. Climb- 
ing beans may also be planted adjacent 
to hills of corn, giving the corn a head 
start of several inches. 


Lima beans are becoming a_ great 
favorite in the home garden, -and the 


bush or pole varieties may be treated 
in the same manner as other beans. Even 


bush limas are likely to develop the 
wandering habit, so plenty of space 
should be given them on both sides. 


Unless there are prolonged rains, it does 
not harm the beans to lie on the ground 
or wander where they will. 

Beans are subject to many diseases and 
pests, perhaps the worst being the bean 
beetle which may appear soon after the 
first leaves come out. For a spray, which 
must be repeated, magnesium arsenate 
is recommended for limas or other shell 
beans when the pods are not used. I am 
opposed to using poison sprays and dusts, 
especially on and the one 
mentioned is a There is little 
danger, however, if such sprays are used 
on vegetables that have a protective cover- 
ing that is removed before using. More 
and more, insecticides that are not harm- 
ful to anything but the insects are coming 
into use, and it is to he hoped that before 
long they will be used generally. These 
now come under various trade names, and 
one of the ingredients is derris powder. 

[It is advisable to plant several varieties 
of radishes. For an appetizer what looks 
mgre tempting on the table than a dish 
filled with a combination of searlet globe, 
icicle, French breakfast and the long 
scarlet? Planting a few of various varie- 
ties every two weeks we may have them 
well into the summer. 

(Continued on 


vegetables, 
poison. 
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Garden Tips for May 


M. G. KAINS 


HADY areas where grass ean hardly 
be expected to grow may be made 
attractive by forking shallow, mix- 

ing in liberal quantities of humus or 
granulated peat moss and planting with 
collected from similarly shaded 
places in the woods. 

Repot house plants such as Rubber 
Plants, Dracaenas, Palms and Aspidi- 
stras this month. First plunge the pots 
rim-deep in water until the surface be- 


nloss 


comes wet, thus indieating that the 
whole ball is soaked. Then with the 


tingers gently work the old soil away 
from the roots. When done, plant in 
clean pots with fresh, rich and 
when danger of frost has passed plunge 
rim-deep in well drained soil or prefer- 
ably sifted anthracite ashes or sand out- 
doors in partial shade for the summer. 

Dandelion and plantain are easiest 
destroyed by eutting with a V-bladed 
asparagus knife thrust beneath the crown 
of leaves. Lift out the plants and throw 
on the compost pile. Ammonium sulphate 
(one pound to 250 square feet) scattered 
when the grass is dry and immediately 
washed in the ground will kill these 
weeds and fertilize the grass. Repeat the 
3 or 4 times 10 days to 2 weeks 
apart. 

Window boxes, as ordinarily made, are 
prone to dry out in hot weather. To avoid 
this make reservoirs of 3-inch flower pots 
by eorking the drainage holes. Sink them 
rim deep in the soil about 4 inches from 
each end and others 15 to 18 inches apart. 
Keep them full of water all summer. Self- 
watering styles for sale at garden supply 
stores are better, but these will answer 
well. 

Plants in tubs give fine effects beside 
steps and on porches. Good ones are 
Elephant’s Ear (big leaves), Agapanthus 
umbellatus (clusters of blue flowers), 
Clivia (elusters of orange flowers), Hy- 
drangeas (blue, pink and white), Palms, 
Ferns and many others listed in seeds- 
men’s and nurserymen’s catalogues. 

Cutworms and snails are said to prefer 
fresh grapefruit and orange peel even 
to juiey plants and to hide beneath these 
wastes. Suppose you place some, cut side 
down, in your newly planted gar- 
den to see how many you can 
gather early next morning. They 
may be buried, so dig around for 
them. 

Bedding plants may be set out 
in the garden—hardy ones early, 
tender late in May, after 
danger of frost has passed. Both 
should have been well hardened 
before being transplanted. 


Weeds at the bases of walls are 
hard to reach with tools and 
fingers, but easy to kill with a 
solution of rocksalt (one pound to 
a pail of water) poured slowly and 
as close to the wall as possible. If 


soil 


dose 


ones 
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the soil slopes away from the wall, first 
make a shallow trench to prevent the 
solution from flowing over the surface, 
or it will kill other plants it reaches. 


Peony buds may be kept free of ants 
by placing cups of sweetened water or 
molasses at the bases of the stems. The 
insects prefer this to the sweetness they 
get from the plants. They may be de- 
stroyed by poisoning the water. Better 
still, various ant-killing preparations and 
conveniences are available at the garden 
supply stores. 


Shredded peat moss is a good garden 
friend. When spread an inch deep on 
newly dug, hoed and raked soil it pre- 
vents weed growth, checks evaporation 
of soil water and makes a clean surface 
to walk upon. When it is turned under it 
tends to lighten the soil and to add 
humus, thus acting as a reservoir for 
moisture and plant food. 


Tobacco dust is one of the best things 
to use when transplanting plants whose 
roots are attacked by plant licee—China 
Asters, strawberries. Mix a handful in 
the soil where each plant is to set, It will 





prevent attacks of these sucking insects 
and also act as a stimulating fertilizer as 
it decays, without risk to the plants. 


Seedlings of Sweet Alyssum, Foxglove, 
Sweet William and annual Larkspur often 
appear where their parents grew last 
vear. They are easy to transplant after 
the second or third true leaves develop. 


Perennials that spread by underground 
parts often prove a nuisance. Therefore, 
plant them where they will do no dam- 
age to neighboring plants. Among worst 
offenders are Chinese Lantern plant, 
Boltonia, ‘“Obedient-plant” or False 
Dragonhead (Physostegia), and Sneeze- 
wort (Achillea). 


Blue Phlox (P. divaricata) makes a 
beautiful ground cover for Tulips that 
blossom at the same time; for instance 
Mrs. Moon and Moonlight (both yellow), 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (pale pink), and 
Milicette (delicate mauve). After the 
Phlox has stopped blooming dig it up 
carefully, make root euttings 2 or 3 
inches long and plant in partially shaded 
moist soil. In autumn transplant where 
wanted: to bloom with other (or the 
same) bulbs the following spring. 


Pansies often become straggly as sum- 
mer advances. To prevent their looking 
unsightly plant or sow Tom Thumb or 
Carpet of Snow Sweet Alyssum among 
them early in May. The Pansies will 
gradually be crowded out by the Alyssum 
which will blossom profusely from June 
until November or even December. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


HEN euttings of the various 

species, grown by the method of 

vegetative propagation described 
last month, have made enough roots, they 
should be planted individually in pots or 
transferred directly to flats or benches. 
Whichever way you treat them, the im- 
portance of drainage must be emphasized 
just as it was stressed for the construction 
of the rooting medium.’ Many commercial 
greenhouse men do not place such im- 
portance on this point, and successfully 
grow large crops of a species without 





drainage in pots. These growers, however, 
are skilled in the art of watering, in 
maintaining a suitable temperature and 
atmosphere, and in admitting the desired 
amount of light. Their knowledge of these 
plant needs, and their ability to attend 
regularly to such, makes the necessity of 
drainage imperative. Furthermore, 
the fact that only one species is grown 
in a compartment makes the need less. 
All plants will have been potted at the 
same time and their requirements will be 
common. 

In our small greenhouse we like 
to grow various species and all at 
different stages of growth. For 
this very reason we will avoid seri- 
ous damage by overwatering, if 
we take the precaution of placing 
ample drainage in the pots at pot- 
ting time. It is mainly beeause 
of my inability to answer satisfae- 
torily and clearly the old question, 
“How often should I water my 
plant?” that I enlarge so much on 
drainage. I think that there is 

(Continued on page 260) 


less 





Hydrangea cuttings. potted into 
3-inch pots from the propagating 
bench, are set pot to pot 












































May At 
Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


‘¢ AY first’? has a fine sound, and 
the old pictures of what hap- 
pened on May first are always 

enjoyable to look at, even if it happens 

that there has been a weather flare-back 
and “Mayday” hints of chill and snow. 

Nothing, however, can keep the joy of the 

season out of the mind of the real gar- 

dener, particularly when he is willing to 
admit he has “the green thumb.” (Some- 
time I will explain this peculiar garden 
honor, which is mostly deserved by women 

‘rather than by men.) 

So May finds the gardens shouting in 
the bursting leaves that are more beauti- 
ful as they pass through their varied tints 
to the sober greenery of summer, than 
at any other time, and I am not for- 
getting what happens when the garden 
goes to sleep as these same leaves mature 
into the rich variety of color which makes 
autumn anything but a melancholy season. 

At Breeze Hill I feel inclined in early 
May to try to stop making garden in 
order to see garden. So many things 
are happening that are interesting, that 
the serious, sober, and sometimes arduous 
tasks yet remaining toward the nurture 
of the plants I love are a little bit of a 
nuisance. I want to look rather than to 
do! 

In all these preachments I have been 
stressing the year-round garden. Next 
month I shall have to talk about Peonies, 
and I am reminded of an excellent woman 
who grew Peonies to distraction, and al- 
most nothing else. She did the Peonies 
very well indeed, and she had about 
three weeks of a burst of Peony glory, 
after which she and the garden almost 
completely subsided. In the course of 
time I managed to get her interested 
in Forsythia and Philadelphus, but that 
still left her garden almost a “dud” for 
all but the six or seven weeks during 
which these items bloomed. To be sure, 
she had Iris too, but right within the 
same season, and all the garden glory 
from July to December was outside her 
immediate contacts. 

Late April and early May are pretty 
much the same thing. The tree blossoms 
have done their best, and from the Shad- 
bush and the Maples through pears and 
cherries and apples have caused count- 
less hearts to glow with the joy of spring. 
Sometime we will endeavor to have the 
cherry blossom beauties of Washington 
spread over the country, as certain of 
the nurserymen are now doing, and can 
second the way in which whole districts, 





The Chinese Fringe-tree, Chionanthus retusa, is superior to the American native. 


Photo by J. Horace McFarland 
This 


month, the trees are completely covered with white misty blossoms 


as those in Virginia, set going apple- 
blossom pilgrimages. Why not? 

But May, too, is the Tulip month, and 
now that the over-classification of the 
Tulip is breaking down, we can grow what 
we like where we please, even if Darwins 
and the early Tulips and the species, 
and even the unjustly despised doubles, 
are all mixed up! 

In May the Trilliums which are so 
exquisitely beautiful in eastern United 
States where Nature has planted them 
over the generations may be enjoyed 
where they have escaped vandalism. Tril- 
lium grandiflorum, with its dignified and 
not dainty white blooms which fade into 
a delightful pink before they pass, is 
our “best bet,” but there are many others, 
including a double Trillium which is bet- 
ter than most double flowers are, and 
will some of these days become easy to 
obtain. The lovely Amelanechier (which 


is certainly a more dignified and pleasing 


name for a dainty white bloom than is the 
common name Shadbush) will have done 
its fine best early in the month. The 


white Fringe, Chionanthus virginica, will 
have shown its beauty, and in a 


few 


fortunate places—of which Breeze Hill 
is one—its Chinese brother, C. retusa, will 
have provided a soft white mist com- 
pletely covering a shapely tree. It is 
distinetly a better shrub than the Ameri- 
an native. 

But I dare not forget the Lilaes which 
are a May character in many American 
gardens. Once they were just “laylocks,” 
before the magic hand of the Frenchman 
Lemoine and the American Dunbar began 
to do things. When I see the exquisite 
blue of President Lincoln I have a double 
sensation of pleasure, because [ am honor- 
ing one of the greatest world citizens and 
one fine Seotch plantsman who made 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., a Mecea 
for those who love the best in shrubs 
and trees. He named another one for 
his own daughter, Adelaide Dunbar, and 
that is the darkest purple. 

If someone is disposed to write me 
asking what I consider the best of the 
Lilaes, I am answering right now: Don’t! 
I don’t know any bad Lilaes, and that 
great plantsman, the late Professor 
Charles Sprague Sargent, once told me 

(Continued on page 263) 
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May With Your Favorite Flower 








The Iris Season Arrives 


By F. W. Cassreperr, Editor of American 
lris Soctety Bulletin 


VERY Iris lover eagerly awaits 
HK the coming of May, for this is 

the month when his favorite flow- 
ers come into bloom. The season opens 
with the dwarf bearded Irs so useful 
in rock gardens, is quickly followed by 
the early intermediates, and then towards 
the end of May by the impressive tall 
bearded varieties. The Siberians are 
another important group to flower at 
this time as well as the lesser known 
Irises of the Crested, Pogocyelus, and 
Oncoecyleus types. 

When Irises open their wonderful blos- 
soms every true fancier feels like taking 
a rest from his garden labors in order 
to observe at leisure the charm and 
beauty of his chosen flowers. This is 
literally possible, for if the Iris plants 
have been properly cared for during the 
previous 2 months there is very little 
that need be done around blooming time 
except to remove the wilted blossoms. 
We are strongly in favor of sitting out a 
month just to enjoy the blooms. 

Weeds and watering. At this period 
cultivation of the soil around the plants 
should be limited to the gentle removal 
of weeds so as not to disturb the feed- 
ing roots close to the surface at bloom- 
ing time. The ground should not be 
allowed to dry out completely during 
May, and in dry weather frequent water- 
ing of the Iris plantings will add much 
to the height of the stalk and size of 
the blossoms. 

It is good policy always to watch for 
any possible rhizome rot evidenced by 
the falling over of the blooming stalk 
or the sudden collapse of a fan of leaves. 
However, unless the month is very hot 
and humid, ret is not likely to occur 
until later in the season. In ease any 
of it is found, the affeeted parts should 
be immediately cut away, and_ the 
rhizome seraped down to the solid 
healthy portions and dusted with sulphur 
or copper carbonate. This will prevent 
a later spreading of the rot to other 
clumps. 

The Iris borer. Only one real Iris 
pest is likely to disturb the serenity of 
the gardener under normal conditions 
during May—and that is the Iris borer, 
which often begins its insidious work 
at this time. If the new leaves emerg- 
ing from the center ot the fans have 
a zigzag edge and look slimy, this is a 
sure sign of the presence of the borer. 
It is important to do something about 
this menace at this stage when the borer 
is still small and is working in the leaves, 
for if left undisturbed it will undoubt- 
edly bore its way down into the rhizome 
and eventually destroy the plant. Be- 


fore it finishes fattening itself on the 
contents of the rhizome the Iris borer 
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will have grown from a mere fraction 
of an ineh in length to over 2 inches. 

Borer control. To kill a borer early 
in the season two methods of procedure 
are practical. One is to actually dig 
it out by thrusting the blade of a knife 
between the sheaths of the leaves, which 
often necessitates cutting away a por- 
tion of the fan. The other method is 
to simply squeeze each affected leaf be- 
tween the fingers starting at the base 
of the fan and running up towards the 
tip of the leaf. While this latter way of 
squeezing the borer to death is much 
quicker, it is not as certain as the more 
laborious process of rooting it out with 
a knife. 

Even the Iris borer is seldom a serious 
menace to those who ean detect its 
presence, and is not likely to distract the 
Iris fancier from the full enjoyment of 
these lovely orchid-like flowers. 


Dahlias Ready for Planting 


By J. Louis Roserts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


F you have never grown Dahlias, try 

a few. Consult a commercial grower 
stating your preference as to type. He 
will gladly suggest the best varieties 
for your vicinity. Dahlias require only 
the same care you would give other 
flowers. Roots are the best for the be- 
ginner. 

For tall growing varieties, use stakes 
strong enough to withstand a wind when 
the plants are full grown and are heavy 
with rain. One-inch stakes 6 feet long 
are sufficient if your garden hasn’t any 
shade, but must be stronger if your 
garden is shaded part of the day. In 
clay soil drive the stakes at least a foot 
deep, and in sand, 18 inches. The 
shorter growing varieties do not need 


long stakes. Stakes 
vround betore planting. 


are put in the 

If they are put 
in later, they disturb the feeding root- 
lets. 


How to plant. In planting 


g, only partly 
fill in with soil over the 


root and as 
the sprout grows fill in the balance. Be- 
fore putting in the last of the soil, wind 
an inch-wide strip of wax paper around 
the sprout. This is eutworm protection. 
Ten days before planting dust the ground 
with a little bone meal and rake it into 
the soil. 

Look over the stock early this month 
and divide the clumps. If the clumps 
have long sprouts, cut them off a quarter 
inch from the base, using a sharp knife 
or old razor blade, to prevent breaking 
them off. If broken, the roots may be- 
come blind. 


‘‘Spares.’’ After dividing the clumps, 


ome roots may not show eyes. Put 

these in a box (flat) and cover with 
Ls hl 

damp peat moss. Those that are not 

blind will develop dormant eyes. Any 


spare roots may be potted. Plant these 
potted roots somewhere in the garden. 
They can be placed close together; later, 
use them for ‘‘spares.’’ 

For those who made euttings, don’t 
forget to spray your plants and wash 
them as explained in the March issue. 
Open the coldframes as much as the 
weather will allow. More stock has 
been ruined by burning than by frost. 
Be sure there is good drainage in the 
frames. A waterlogged frame can ruin 
the whole planting. 

Potted plants. If newly purchased 
plants arrive before you are ready to 
set them out, pot them. Rooted eut- 
tings should be potted for ten days to 
two weeks before planting. You might 
try the vitamin B: treatment on these. 
Keep potted cuttings carefully shaded 
for a few days after planting. 





NOTE - 
PLANT THE ROOT HORIZONTALLY 
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New potted plants received from grow- 
ers may be handled as follows: First, 
hold the plant upside down under the 
cold water faucet, washing only the top 


to get rid of any insect pests. Soak 
the plant for ten minutes in a pail 
of water before washing off all soil. 


usual, but spread the 
tender roots out carefully. Shade the 
plant during the day. By spreading the 
roots, there will be a better clump next 
fall, and the plant will grow better dur- 
ing the year. 

Plant any time after May 20 in the 
vicinity of New York. I plan on doing 
mine on Decoration Day. 


Now plant as 


In the Rose Garden 


By R. Marion Hatron, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


AY is a month of anticipation in the 
4 Rose garden in this latitude, espe- 
cially if new varieties were planted last 
fall or this spring, but in watching and 
wishing for the first bloom do not neglect 
the plants. 

Start the month with another applica- 
tion of a 4-12-4, or other good plant 
food, and remember that the plants will 
require a lot of water to do their best. 


Keeping down pests. While there is 
not much danger of disease in May, 
aphis and slugs will probably put in 
their appearance and spraying or dust- 
ing should be started now. Triogen or 
some other complete spray, applied every 
ten days, will take care of all pests. 
If dusting is preferred, Pomodust, or 
one of the many sulphur dusts available, 
will prevent diseases. 

Apply fungicides when the foliage is 
dry and before, instead of after, rain. 
Disease spores spread when the foliage 
is wet and the idea is to keep a pro- 
tective film of fungicide on the foliage 
at all times so that when a disease spore 
alights on the leaf it will be killed. 

Whatever is used, cover lightly both 
the upper and lower surfaces of every 
leaf but don’t waste the material; a 
too heavy coating is not only unsightly 
but the material may damage the tender 
leaves. If dusts are used for disease, 
nicotine sulphate or one of the pyre- 
thrum or rotenone preparations should 
be kept on hand for insects when they 
appear. 


Set potted Roses now. If there are 
vacancies in the beds they ean be filled 
now with potted plants available from 
most all Rose specialists. If you live 
within driving distance go and select 
the plants yourself. Roses are potted in 
various sized pots. Select those in pots 
large enough for the roots to have a 
chance. The best potted Roses are in 
pots containing 12 to 15 pounds of soil 
and these usually give excellent results. 

In planting, dig a hole just large 
enough to set the plant with its ball of 
soil in at about the same depth it was 
in the pot; water the plant before trying 
to remove the pot so the soil will not 
fall away from the roots; place carefully 
in the hole, packing loose earth tightly 
around the root ball and water well. 


If the soil is net loosened from the roots 


these plants will hardly suffer a set 
back. 

Join a Rose Society and get ready to 
exhibit at one of the many shows which 
will be held next month. Two or three 
blue ribbons will pay for all the trouble 
and expense to which you have been put. 


Delphiniums in May 


By Leon H. LEonian, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


EEDLINGS not transplanted during 
the latter part of April should be 
set out now. The sooner this is done 
the better will be the chances of success, 





The best potted Roses are those in large 
asphalt paper containers 


because no matter how carefully dug up, 
the seedlings will lose a considerable 
proportion of their root system and will 
require several weeks to recover and 
to begin active growth. Even potted 
plants will show the shock of transplant- 
ing and will require time to adjust them- 
selves to their new environment. 


Location and soil. The permanent lo- 
cation for Delphiniums should be selected 
carefully. One must avoid close prox- 
imity to foundations, trees and shrubs. 
If possible, Delphiniums should be grown 
by themselves instead of in a mixed 
border because they resent close neigh- 
bors; furthermore, their beauty will be 
greatly enhanced by the mass effect. 
Where summers are long and warm, 
Delphiniums should be provided with a 
northern exposure; this will often double 
their span of life. The direct afternoon 
sun is more deadly in such localities than 
all the diseases put together. In cooler 
climates a sunny location is preferable. 

The soil should be well drained and as 
deep as possible. A _ shallow top soil 
and a hard pan underneath are not con- 
ducive to better plants. If the soil is 
too sandy, it should receive considerable 
organic matter to increase its water- 
holding capacity; if too heavy, it should 





be loosened with sand, ashes, peat moss, 
manure and similar substances. If too 
acid, ground lime, not burnt lime, should 
be applied. However, comparatively few 
garden soils are too acid for Delphini- 
ums. Slightly acid soils induce better 
eoloring of flowers than alkaline soils. 

Food and drink. 


During the first 


month following the transplanting of 
seedlings no fertilizers are to be ap- 
plied. After that, frequent applications 


(twice a month) of moderate amounts 
of some complete fertilizer should be 
made. Needless to say, water should 
be applied copiously and thoroughly both 
immediately after transplanting and 
throughout the growing season, particu- 
larly if rains are not frequent. Often 
water means the difference between ex- 
hibition plants and scrubs. 

Usually young seedlings bloom twice 
during their first vear. The first spike 


is often puny but will convey a good 
idea as to color and size of flowers. 
Some persons remove this first spike 


before it blooms thinking that this will 
encourage the formation of a more vig- 
orous spike. As a matter of fact, it 
does not make a particle of difference, 
and the second spike, larger and much 
taller, will begin to push its way up 
while the first is still in bloom. 


A stake in time. The older plants 
must have some care. If not thinned 
already, they should be thinned now to 
not more than three spikes. Fertilizing 
and spraying operations should be con- 
tinued. Now is the time to practice that 
ounce of prevention and thus spare one’s 
self a lot of grief later on. All kinds 
of claims have been made about Del- 
phinium spikes so stiff as to withstand 
the fury of wind driven rains; the wise 
gardener plays safe and proceeds to 
stake his precious plants. 

The most satisfactory and inexpensive 
stake comes from China in the form of 
5-foot bamboo canes not thicker than 
a lead pencil but flexible enough to sway 
with the spikes without breaking. Each 
spike of a given clump of Delphinium 
should be provided with one stake which 
is driven into the ground. The spike, as 
it grows, is progressively tied to the 
“ane up to and ineluding the uppermost 
portions of the flowering parts. Should 
the plants grow taller, another cane may 
be tied to the upper one-foot of the 
original one, thus providing additional 
support. It is remarkable how well do 
spikes thus protected resist lashing rains 
and heavy winds. Being hidden by 
leaves and flowers, the canes become very 
inconspicuous and thus do not shock 
anvone’s acute sensitivities. 


May Gladiolus Planting 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


:* now being the proper planting time 
for the bulk of Gladiolus corms, they 
may be taken out of the cellar or store 
room, examined for thrips or rot, and 
planted. If any insects or diseases are 
found, then soak them all overnight in a 
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solution of mereurie chloride just before 
planting. 

The most satisfactory way to plant is 
in straight rows, about 14 to 2 feet apart, 
with the corms about 4 inches apart in 
the rows and 4 inches deep. This is 
proper for the large ones; and they should 
be set with the pointed (top) end up. If 
space is a consideration, then the planting 
can be in staggered double rows. This 
saves space, and also saves labor of stak- 
ing up to avoid wind breakage at flower- 
ing time. 


Planting in succession. The time of 
planting can be extended through all of 
May and June, up to July 4. Plantings 
in succession, every ten days or so during 
that period, will give a long period of 
bloom, especially if several varieties dif- 
fering in earliness are planted each time. 
The earliest plantings will be slowed up 
by the cold, and will not come on as 
quickly as those in June and early July. 
Plantings the first of May usually take 
about an average of 90 days to bloom, 
while midseason varieties planted in June 
will flower in 80 days or less. Also, the 
size and age of the corms, their condition 
and treatment all affect the blooming 
time. But the relative blooming times of 
the early, midseason and late varieties 
is remarkably uniform from year to year, 
the earliest blooming about 50 days 
ahead of the late varieties. 


Timing. Most growers group their va- 
rieties into five classes according to their 
seasons of bloom: Early, 70 to 79 days 
from early May planting; early mid- 
season, 80 to 89 days; midseason, 90 
to 99 days; late midseason, 100 to 109 
days; and late, over 100 days. 

The early class is really very early. 
The standard “commercial early” variety 
is Haury (81 days), so the whole early 
class is ahead of this. About the earliest 
is Mipstoom (73 days). Most of the 
early varieties will bloom the latter part 
of July, if planted the first of May. 

While really early varieties are few, 
there are many fine ones in early mid- 
season, usually called early. Midseason 
marks the height of the Gladiolus bloom- 
ing season, the middle of August from 
arly May planting. In fact, most of 
the well known varieties are in this mid- 
dle class. Late midseason varieties are 
fewer, but include some choice ones. 
Flowering in late August and early Sep- 
tember, they prolong the Gladiolus season. 

In the days when W. H. Puipps and 
Berry NutTHALL were headline varieties, 
the late elass was awaited with lively 
anticipation, and exhibitors tried their ut- 
most by early planting and foreing to 
have these giants in bloom for the mid- 
season shows in August. 

If one wishes to plant all at onee in 
early May for a long season of bloom, 
then by using an assortment of varieties 
of long season of bloom and by varying 
the sizes of the corms, the season may 
extend from mid-July to October. Small 
corms extend the season of any one 
variety by even some weeks later than the 
large corms, planted at the same time. 

If any readers wish a comprehensive 
list of Gladiolus varieties, with their 
blooming seasons, write to Forman T. 
MeLean, in care of FLowerR GROWER. 
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Peony plants, properly staked, will hold 
their blooms off the ground 


How to Exhibit Peonies 


By Grorce W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


CCoLTIVATING must be done regu- 
larly every week or ten days to 
keep down the weeds and to break up 
crusts formed after rains or watering. 
Let it be shallow. 

Spraying is not necessary unless di- 
sease develops, then use Bordeaux. Water 
is absolutely essential for fine blooms. 
If the rains are not abundant, water 
every week. 

Supports keep the blooms from falling 
down in the mud after heavy rains, and 
winds. It is almost impossible for any 
stem, however strong, to hold the heavy 
full double blooms erect under such con- 
ditions. Many excellent supports are on 
the market and any good gardener ean 
easily make his own trom a few stakes 
of either heavy wire or wood and a band 
of twine or wire. 

Exhibit your Peonies. By all means 
exhibit your flowers at some local, re- 
gional or national show. Go over your 
plants and choose the stems that have 
the largest buds and are thickest just 
below the bud. Select three or four 
times as many as you will need, if pos- 
sible. 

Disbud all stems for exhibition pur- 
poses and for finer blooms. Do this as 
soon as the side buds are an inch or two 
long. Snap them off between the thumb 
and forefinger or cut them, being very 
careful not to injure in any way the 
main stem. Do not disbud all your 
blooms. For garden effect and arrange- 
ments the side buds are very useful. 
They prolong the blooming season of 
each individual plant about ten days. 

Bagged blooms. Bag all blooms in- 
tended for exhibition, even if this is 
delayed until they are cut. They are far 
easier to handle without injury. About 
a week or so before the buds will open, 
cover them with ordinary one or two 
pound brown paper bags which may be 
bought from your local grocer for a few 
cents a hundred. Fasten them close to 


the bottom of the bud with small rubber 
bands or with two paper clips. Bagging 
must be done when the buds are dry. 
If the blooms are not bagged until the 
flowers are cut, the bags should then be 
drawn up from the bottom of the stem 
over leaves and all until the bottom of 
the bag touches the bottom of the bloom. 
Glazed bags, if used, must be watched 
very caretully as mold often will de- 
velop and the blooms be ruined. Trans- 
parent bags do not protect from the 
sun which is one of the main reasons 
for bagging. After heavy rains examine 
the bags and if full of water, remove 
them and rebag when the bud is dry. 
Label all blooms for shows with an 
ordinary tree label fastened securely 
but not too tightly just below the bag. 
When to cut blooms. Cut the blooms 
with stems 15 to 20 inches long, not 
longer, unless special classes demand it. 


‘Strip all the leaves off except the top 


one or two. Plunge immediately into 
cold water as deeply as possible without 
wetting the blooms. Keep in a cool dry 
place. The time for cutting is all im- 
portant. Singles, Japs, and the lighter 
built doubles may be eut just as the 
color begins to show in a narrow line 
and the bud feels soft on top to the 
touch. The fuller petaled varieties should 
be left longer and the very heavy full 
doubles should be allowed to open about 
half way on the plant. Experience only 
will make you perfect in this. Examine 
the unbagged blooms and feel them and 
then judge when the buds in the bags 
are ready. The bags may be removed if 
necessary but it is hard to put them 
back without some damage to the bloom. 

Store all blooms in a cool dark place. 
If they are to be used within a week 
the basement or your ice box may be 
used, but if for longer make use of 
your local cold storage plant. Store at 
34 to 38 degrees. Wet storage is better 
than dry, but either may be used. If 
stored dry the blooms must be placed 
in water at least 24 hours before being 
removed from storage and a longer time 
is much better to allow for proper filling 
with water. The stems should be freshly 
cut at this time. 

Staging the blooms in proper condition 
is essential. Remove the blooms from 
storage at least 24 hours before using. 
Give the stems a fresh eut and place in 
fresh cold water. Remove the bags after 
the blooms have been placed on the 
working table in the exhibition hall. 
After the blooms have opened up suf- 
ficiently pick out the finest for your 
exhibits. Go over these exhibits every 
few minutes, replacing blooms that show 
defects with others from your surplus 
stock. Do this right up to the time for 
judging as wilted or damaged flowers 
rarely get prizes. Blooms when cut fresh 
from the garden should always be kept 
in water for ten or more hours before 
being shown. 

Visit as many Peony gardens as you 
ean. Look for the new ones and choose 
those that please you for your new 
planting. Look for the new hybrid 
Peonies which bloom for two weeks or 
more before the regular Albiflora vari- 
eties. You will see colors and forms not 
found elsewhere. Do not forget the Tree 
Peonies which also bloom early. 
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Garden Tips for Southern 


HIS month is very apt to be cool 

with frequent high fogs, and a tem- 

perature just right for gardeners to 
work in comfort. 

Most spring-flowering shrubs are 
through with their festival of blossoming, 
and should now be pruned. If this is 
neglected fewer and smaller flowers next 
year will be the disappointing result. 
So, sharpen the pruning shears and re- 
move old wood to encourage new growth, 
open centers for light and air, and cut 
back tops for symmetrical shape. 

Poinsettias should be severely trimmed 
to within three eyes of last year’s growth. 
Make 12-inch lengths from the stems, 
cutting just below a node, and plant 
6 inches deep in a shady place using 
very sandy .soil. Keep slightly moist, 
and a high percentage will grow. For 
permanent quarters choose a sunny and 
sheltered spot. 

Fuchsias are almost ready to stage their 
lasting display of colorful bloom. They 
like best a location out of the wind, with 
morning sun only. Dig in a bit of well- 
balanced fertilizer, but not close to the 
stems. Water before and after doing 
this, then mulch with leaf mold and your 
Jovely Fuchsias will be all set. As they 
develop do not forget occasional pinch- 
ing, tieing up, training, and in several 
weeks a little more plant food. 

Border plants should still be set. One 
of the finest subjects for carrying on from 
spring till winter, suitable for groups or 
low hedges, is Vinca, the Madagascar 
Periwinkle. This grows to 18 inches, 


May 


LADIOLI are the most important 

plantings tor May. Group them 

in the borders where they will 
show against evergreen backgrounds and 
set them deep enough not to require 
heavy staking. Those who grow Bam- 
will find the slender canes ideal 
for garden stakes. Selection of Gladioli 
can well be left to individual taste 
seconded by notes from Gladiolus fan- 
ciers found in this magazine from month 
to month. New and old types will be 
found satisfactory and if they are 
planted at intervals of three weeks from 
now until mid-July they wiil give rich 
colorful bloom until October. 


boos 


The Primrlinus hybrids of Gladiolus 
make very fine landscape effeets and do 
not need to be lifted. They increase 
naturally and many groups which have 
been planted ten years or more continue 
to give radiant flowers each season. The 
color range is wide and while the flowers 
are smaller and the stalks not so heavy 
they are brilliant additions to any sum- 
mer garden. 





Mary C. SHAW 


has beautiful shiny leaves, and flowers 
about an inch across in pink, white, rose, 
and white with a crimson eye. The plant 
is not particular as to soil or locality. 
The new variety Twinkles has 2-inch blos- 
soms in soft pink, but plants are not 
easy to find. 

As soon as Polyanthus Primroses are 
through flowering divide and reset. Do 





Courtesy Howard & Smith 


A fully double Gerbera in a full color 
range has become one of the recent sensa- 
tions on the West Coast 


California 


likewise with Violets. The soil should 
be well renovated with the addition of 
compost and peat moss. For the new 


bed use only healthy young offsets and 
plants, discarding old or woody growth. 
Now and then spray with the hose both 
the upper and lower sides of the leaves 
to ward off red spiders. 

When scale insects infest shrubbery 
such as Oleander, Ceanothus, and some- 
times Roses, if hand-picking is not suffi- 
cient, use an oil contact spray. This is 
also effective for aphids and thrips. For 
the latter, when inside Rose buds, one 
must use a special spreader to reach the 
infested area. 

Roses are blooming heavily. Apply a 
tablespoonful of plant food in a trench 
around each bush as far out from the 
stem as the foliage extends.  Irrigate 
before and after. 

Lawns, too, will relish a small amount 
of fertilizer. Soak after applying or the 
grass is liable to burn. Keep after weeds, 
especially dandelion and plantain. If 
given half a chance, they take the earth! 

We will soon be doing much outdoor 
living. In preparation why not dress up 
the terrace or patio? Potted plants will 
do the trick, and it is hard to find any- 
thing more fitting than the Geranium! 
Thrifty young plants ean be found at 
most nurseries, and just now is an ex- 
cellent time to start Geraniums from 
cuttings. Use ordinary garden soil for 
potting. Keep Geraniums rather on the 
dry side, always avoiding soggy 

(Continued on page 257) 
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in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


Delicately lovely are the low growing 
Zephyranthes, which are offered in white 
and rose-pink. Zephyranthes carinata, 
called the Rain or Thunder Lily, blooms 
after every rain, or when planted on the 
edges of borders, where they receive the 
showers from the hose, they give con- 
tinuous bloom. 

Montbretias, the new large flowered 
hybrids, are very different indeed from 
the old fashioned ones, but still are 
eood in orange and flame. The new ones 
are larger and the colors are pure and 
true. Velvety scarlet, clear primrose- 
yellow, soft apricot, deep maroon and 
the two-toned flowers in many shades 
make them rich additions to our sum- 
mer plantings. 

Hyacinthus candicans gives tall ae- 
cents of white that are needed in the 
heat of summer. Other summer ‘‘ Lilies’’ 
are “Milk and Wine” (Ismene calathina) 
and Eucharis amazonica. All these are 
white and can be planted now. 

Sweet scented Tuberoses are well 
loved for their large double flowers of 


thick wax-like texture on graceful strong 


stems. Excelsior Dwart Pearl is the 
finest double, and the single Mexican 
Karly Flowering is a rare single. Both 
like a well-drained soil and a sunny 


situation. Plant them near the porch 
and enjoy their fragrance in the sum- 
mer evenings, along with 
and Nicotianas. 


Moonflowers 


Cannas are so easily grown, multiply 
so rapidly and give such strong effects 
that many more of them should be 
planted in the shrubbery groups’ and in 
gardens where work is at a premium and 
maintenance hard. Give them good gar- 
den soil, plenty of sunshine and water 
from time to time. The flowers will 
show all season if the dead flower heads 
are cut as they fade. Eureka is the 
best cream-white. Copper Giant Rose 
and coppery tints—a new shade—King 
Midas is golden yellow. Mary Thilow 
a pale salmon, King Humbert 
orange-searlet and bronzy foliage—least 
desirable of the above group. The Presi- 





rosy 
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dent is the finest red with green foliage 
and enormous flowers on strong spikes. 


Zinnias and Marigolds, according to 
taste and needs, should be planted in 
the borders where they are to bloom. 
Those from the seed beds will only last 
until midsummer but those sown now 
will give bloom until frost. Be sure 
to replant. 


Spray your Roses with Triogen regu- 
larly to control black-spot and_ insect 
pests. Watch for red spiders on the 
Azaleas and use a nicotine spray for 
them. 


Last year a fungus disease of Azaleas 
was very widespread throughout the 
South. Small tumorous green balls ap- 
peared on the stems and leaves and 
then the leaves turned brown and black 
and died. There were hundreds of these 
patches on many fine plants. Picking 
them off first and then spraying with a 
Bordeaux solution helped much. The 
colloidal cartridges of Bordoloid proved 
the most effective spray. 


The Hoze-Gun spray with which these 
colloidal cartridges are used is a ‘‘gift 
of the Gods’’ to small gardens where 
a tank spray pump is too expensive to 
use. Fasten the Hoze-Gun spray to 
the end of the garden hose and regulate 
the pressure by the faucet. Sulpholoid, 


Bordoloid, Nicoloid, Pyroloid and Roto- 
loid cover the range of insects and 
diseases. If in doubt about spraying 
try these according to directions. They 
do not burn and are very satisfactory. 


New sowings can be made of Agera- 
tums, Sweet Alyssum, Torenias and 
Tithonias. The Blue Midget Ageratum 
of 1940 should meet a wide need for low 
edgings of blue. The new Violet Queen 
Alyssum will be a change from the 
white lines of the older Snow Queen 
Alyssum and will add variety and dis- 
tinction to the borders planted with 
yellow or white or pink summer flowers. 


Blue Lilies of the Nile (Agapanthus 
umbellatus) make beautiful clumps for 
gardens throughout the lower sections. 
They are much used in Charleston. 


Plantain Lilies (Funkia caerulea lan- 
ceolata) having blue flowers from June 
to August, Lancifolia with narrow green 
leaves, Subeordata grandiflora with large 
pure white flowers from July to Septem- 
ber, and Thomas Hogg with lavender 
flowers in the same months, are all 
shade loving plants that thrive in moist 
situations. Use them freely. The clumps 
increase year after year and in the rock 
garden they are especially fine pro- 
vided they are given deep soil and 
water without fail. 


West Loses Noted Plant Pioneer 


ACIFIC Coast horticulturists are still 

stunned by the regretful news that San 
Diego’s Miss Kate O. Sessions was taken 
from this world by the Great Gardener 
on Easter Sunday. The 83-year-old pio- 
neer horticulturist had been active in 
her nursery and pliant introduction work 
up to the last, exhorting more people to 
learn the wonders of gardening. Even 
from her hospital bed, where she had been 
laid up with a broken hip, she made sug- 
gestions for the new Pacifie highway de- 
velopment. 

Practically her entire life had been de- 
voted unselfishly to horticulture. She was 
eraduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1881 as a school teacher. She 
taught in Oakland for a year, then moved 
to San Diego where she was an instructor 
for a year and a half. Soon afterward 
she deserted the sehoolroom for horti- 
culture. 

Everything she put her fingers to grew 
magically—no easy feat in those early 
days in arid San Diego. An avid ecor- 
respondent, she continually wrote letters 
to other parts of the world for new 
plants. The Mediterranean, South Afri- 
ean, Australian, and New Zealand regions 
proved especially faithful. Besides im- 
porting desirable plants from other coun- 
tries, she was an ardent conservationist 
and urged the wider use of California 
native plants. 

In 1892 she applied to the San Diego 
city fathers for a lease of land in an 
undeveloped tract belonging to the city. 


An ordinance was passed granting her 


permission to use 30 acres for a nursery. 
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In return she was to plant 100 trees 
annually on the property. This was the 
beginning of a park eventually destined 
to become world famous—Balboa Park. 
In 12 short years she turned many acres 
of barren sagebrush into a far-famed 
beauty spot. This explains why she was 
known all over the West as “the Mother 
of Balboa Park.” 

Her home and nursery were located 
in Paeifie Beach, a San Diego suburb, 





Kate Olivia Sessions 


where she had lived sinee 1914. Her 
private garden, containing treasures from 
all over the world, was visited by horti- 
eulturalists of all nationalities. Dr. L. H. 
Bailey knew her garden well. David 
Fairchild always stopped to see her and 
examine the latest plants. 

From this garden were sent many rare 
Aloes, Hakea multilineata, choice Acacias, 
South African suceulents, and many other 
items to the Hall of Flowers at the San 
Francisco Fair last year. In recognition 
of her plant introductory work, Miss 
Sessions was awarded the Meyer Medal 
in 1939. She was the first woman to re- 
ceive this medal, struck in honor of the 
plant explorer, Frank N. Meyer. 

The West mourns her passing. She 
was one of the most beloved and _in- 
spiring characters in the history of horti- 
culture. Her straight-to-the-point garden 
talks, always informal and with a note 
of humor, won many gardening converts. 
Modest and unassuming she held the sin- 
cere admiration and respect of all her 
many friends throughout the world. 


The Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 237) 


Broccoli is not so commonly grown in 
the home garden, but it is easily raised. 
Seeds should be sown the same as cabbage, 
and set out in the same manner. In fact, 
the plants resemble those of cabbage so 
much that one must be careful not to con- 
fuse them. After a few weeks broccoli 
begins to grow, smilar to cauliflower, and 
later on little green heads form, first in 
the center of the plant, then on the sur- 
rounding branches. The cluster, or heads, 
really are flower buds, as many gardeners 
discover the first time they raise this 
vegetable, because one is apt to allow 
the buds to blossom, after which they 
are past their prime. 

Peppers, pimentoes, eggplant, cauli- 
flower—go over the list earefully, for 
while planting will go on for several 
months, there are many things that should 
be in the ground this month, or it will 
be too late for satisfactory results. 

Late cabbage seed is in line for sowing 
the middle of May, and some thought 
should be given to the variety that best 
suits the individual need. For late fall 
use, for winter storage and for sauerkraut 
the late flat Dutch and the Danish ball- 
head are good varieties. 

For a permanent planting in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the garden is chives. 
It belongs to the onion family. The 
slender, hollow leaves are used chopped 
fine for flavoring salads, soups and many 
other dishes. Planted now from seed, 
it will form little perennial bulbs. 

If other pungent seasonings are liked, 
sage, dill, caraway and any number of 
others one finds listed in seed catalogues, 
may be planted at one side of the garden 
where they will not be disturbed. Herb 
gardens are quite popular now, harking 
back to great grandmother’s time. Snip- 
ping off the seeds of some varieties of 
herbs while they are still green is a 
pretty good plan, to prevent unwanted 
spreading. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


National Peony Show in Rochester 

MERICA’S finest new Peonies and the 

choicest new seedlings will be exhibited 
at the National Peony Show, June 22-23, 
which is to be held in Mayo Civie Audi- 


torium, Rochester, Minnesota. Prominent 
exhibitors will include A. M. Brand of 
Faribault, A. B. Franklin, Minneapolis, 


J. V. Edlund, and the Pfeiffer Nursery, 
Winona. 

The Minnesota Peony and Iris Society, 
which has long held excellent exhibitions, 
will dispense with its state show this year 
and concentrate all efforts on the Roch- 
ester show. The Duluth Peony and Iris 
Society plans to bring an outstanding ex- 
hibit of Iris to Rochester. The Iris season 
will be at its height in Duluth at this time. 

Several novel features have been planned 
for the show which are to include the 
showing of color pictures of gardens and 


a musical program. R. W. Goddard is 
JYeneral Chairman. The show is_ being 
sponsored by the Rochester Garden and 


Flower Club. 


Rock Garden Meeting and Pilgrimage 

HE American Rock Garden Society will 

hold its annual meeting in Greenwich, 
Conn., on Tuesday, May 21. Hotel head- 
quarters will be the Pickwick Arms. The 
business meeting will be held at ten o’clock 
in the morning, followed by a box luncheon 
on the estate of Mrs. J. M. Hodson, Rock 
Ridge, Greenwich. The afternoon will be 
devoted to visiting the rock gardens of 
Mrs. Henry F. Schwarz, Mrs. A. N. Ladd, 
and Mrs. Raymond Thompson all of Green- 
wich, and Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher of 
Darien. 


Ninth Rose Show in Buffalo 


HE Niagara Frontier Rose Society of 

Buffalo, N. Y:., an affiliate of The Ameri- 
can Rose Society, will hold its ninth annual 
Rose show on Saturday and Sunday, June 
22-23, in the Albright Art Gallery. Nine 
cups and trophies, other valuable prizes, 
and ribbons are being offered winners in 
the 35 classes. Visitors to the show may 
also see the municipal Rose garden situated 
across the road from the show hall. P. G. 
Enser is General Show Chairman. 


Tulip Time in Michigan 


AR or no war, Tulip Time in Holland, 

Mich., will be as festive as ever this 
year. For eight days, beginning May 18, 
the Dutchmen there will don the costumes 
of their forefathers and celebrate Tulip 
blooming time. Over 500 Tulip varieties 
will be in bloom at that time. A million 
and a half bulbs are planted along the 
streets and twice that number are growing 
on bulb farms. Tulip Time attracts thou- 
sands annually. 

Harry Nelis, operator of the largest farm 
participating in Tulip Time, states that 
the war situation need not disturb the 
American bulb market. The Dutch govern- 
ment, he states, has set a minimum price 
on bulbs which has kept prices up on 
cheaper varieties but expensive bulbs have 
dropped considerably because big importers, 
as the English, are planting potatoes in- 
stead of Tulips under war conditions. Harry 
Arentshorst, whose father is president of 
the Netherlands Association of Bulb Grow- 


ers, on a recent visit here insisted that ship- 
ping conditions are as good as previous to 
hostilities, even though England holds up 
boats. 


Garden Cruise to Hawaii 


ARDEN lovers will leave San Fran- 

cisco, Calif... May 17 on the Matsonia 
for a Garden Cruise Tour to the Hawaiian 
Islands. The cruise is also the official post- 
convention tour of the California Garden 
Clubs, Ine., which is holding its spring 
convention in Beverly Hills, May 10-13. 
Leslie Layton, garden lecturer and writer, 
will conduct the tour. 

The party will spend ten days on the 
islands visiting famous garden spots, es- 
tates, parks and meeting famous Hawaiian 
horticulturists, returning to San Francisco, 
June 5. Further details are available from 
Leslie Layton, 1523 Vancouver Ave., Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 


Gardens at New York World’s Fair 


Gyorgy on Parade, the horticultural 
feature of the 1940 World’s Fair at 
New York, which opens May 11, will have 
a number of new features this year. An 
old mill and water wheel are being erected, 
with a natural planting of Birches and 
Pines. The horticultural building is be- 
ing remodelled to make it more suitable 
for exhibition purposes, and it will have 
indirect lighting and air-conditioning. Fine 
pieces of American sculpture are to be 
placed at appropriate spots throughout the 
gardens. These pieces are being loaned by 
the American Sculpture Society. 

Scientific displays will be more numerous 
this year. They are to include an elaborate 
demonstration of hydroponics, the use of 
nutrient solutions, gravel culture, modern 
insect pest control, spraying, plant research 
exhibits, ete. 


As before, prominent horticultural or- 


ganizations are sponsoring Gardens on 
Parade, and garden clubs are displaying 


gardens and flower arrangements. 


Golden Gate Exposition Gardens 
EARLY a 


annuals have 
flower beds at 


Golden Gate 


million new 

been planted in the 
Treasure Island, site of the 
International Exposition in San Francisco 
Bay. This Fair re-opens May 25. The 
gardens will be more colorful with plant- 
ings coming from every part of the Pacific 
area, 


New York’s Tulip Week 


HE “Garden of a Million Tulips” along 

the Henry Hudson Parkway on River- 
side Drive, New York City, will be dedi- 
cated on Sunday, May 12, by the Minister 
of the Netherlands to the United States. 
The million Tulips, a gift of friendship 
from the Netherlands Government to New 
York City, will draw throngs, even from 
distant points, to witness a week of folk 
dances, operettas and springtime festivals. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best photos 
and movies of the Tulip gardens. Tulip 
tours to view the 200 varieties will be 
conducted hourly by competent guides. 


Lincoln Memorial Garden Pilgrimage 


HE second pilgrimage of the Garden 

Club of Illinois to the Abraham Lincoln 
Memorial Garden in Springfield will be 
held Tuesday, May 21. The gardens then 
will be a magnificent spectacle with thou- 
sands of Crabapples, Redbuds, and Dog- 
woods flowering. Tours to New Salem 
and other Lincoln shrines are included in 
the program, details of which are available 
from Mrs. T. J. Knudson, Gladacres, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 





May 
Oakland 


May 4-June 8—Visits to Westchester 


Relay, Maryland 
May 16-June 5 





May 18-25—Tulip Time, Holland, Mich. 


Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gardens, Springfield, Il. 


Boston 


Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Flower Shows, Festivals, Pilgrimages 
1-5—Eleventh Annual California Spring 


May 4-5—Garden Festival of Greenville ( Miss.) 

ie Bs) 
Westchester County Children’s Assn., 8 Church Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

May 10-13—Spring Convention of Pacific Coast Garden Clubs, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

May 12-18—Tulip Week, Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

May 15-16—Spring Flower Show of Helethorpe 


Garden Tour of Pacific Coast Garden Clubs to Hawaii. 
Mrs. Leslie Layton, 1523 Vancouver Avenue, Burlingame, Calif. 

May 16-19—Tour of world famous stock farms, old homes, and gardens, sponsored 
by Garden Club of Kentucky, Louisville 


May 21—Annual Meeting of American Rock Garden Society, Greenwich, Conn. 
May 21-22—Exhibit of Tulip Society of Central New York, Syracuse Museum of 


May 21-22—Second Pilgrimage of Garden Club of Illinois to Lincoln 

May 23-24—Tulip Show of Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 

May 25-26—Fifth Annual Peony and Iris Show of Topeka Horticultural Society, 
Municipal Auditorium, Topeka, Kans. 


June 22-23—National Peony Show, American Peony Society, Rochester, Minn. 
June 22-23—Ninth Annual Show of the Niagara Frontier Rose Society, Albright Art 


Flower Show, Exposition Building, 


Club 
For 


Garden 


Gardens. information write 


(Md.) and Relay Garden Clubs, 


Chairman 


Memorial 
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Information, Please! 
yg segs want your help with 


these puzzling garden questions. 
If you ian had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


When Delphinium Buds 
Turn Black 


Can someone tell me what to do 
for Delphinium when the buds and 
blossoms turn black and do not de- 
velop? I have that trouble. I was 
informed it was Cyclamen mite. If 
anyone has fought this mite success- 
fully, would he tell what he used ?— 
(Mrs.) JoHN KOHNKE, ( Minn.) 


Rare Gladiolus Species Desired 


I am seeking a source of seed or 
bulbs of Gladiolus aleppicus. No 
American or British dealer I know 
can -supply this species. —ALFRED 
HorrMaNn, (Penna.) 


Porch Plant Shade Wanted 


I have a heated glassed-in porch 
where I keep plants in winter. I am 
looking for some method of shading 
it in spring and autumn. I would 
rather not use whitewash, and have 
been looking for some sort of roll-up 
shade. Has anyone worked out a 





substitute for expensive greenhouse 
roll-up shading, made at home _ pos- 
sibly —(Mrs.) Epwarp C. JoHNSON, 
(Mass. ) 


Yellow Violet, Pink Monkshood 


Can someone tell me where to get 
a yellow Violet with a long: leafless 
stem? I am familiar with pubescens, 
nuttalli, scabriuscula and_ vallicola, 
but all of these have leafy stems. 
I want one similar to the common 
blue Viola papilionacea. 

Does anyone know where to pur- 
chase Aconitum roseum = or pink 
Monkshood? I have made many at- 
tempts to raise plants from. seed, 
but have had no success.—(Mrs.) R. 
A. Brown, ( Minn.) 


How Can Cereus Be Kept 


Dormant? 


I am interested in Cacti and have 
some measuring 3 feet across the top, 
as well as Night Blooming Cereus. 
During the winter I put them in the 
cellar, which is warm and not well 


lighted, where I have difficulty in 
keeping them from growing and 
spindling out. I would appreciate 


suggestions on how to retard growth 
during late winter and early spring. 
—H. M. Horrman, ( Penna.) 


Red Dogwood Propagation 
I would like to know something 


about grafting a red flowered Dog 
wood on a regular wild one. JI know 


how to graft—but just when and the 
material to use is another question. 
Who can help?—E. E. STRICKLAND, 
(Va.) 


Who Knows Sure Ant Cure? 


I would like information on how 
to get rid of ants in flower beds and 
in the Rose garden. They seem to 
eat the roots of plants, killing them. 
I have tried lime but that doesn’t kill 
them or stop them from forming 
more hills.—(Mrs.) W. BIADFIELD, 
(0.) 


Which Daylilies Bloom Late? 


I am interested in new Hemerocal- 
lis. Will someone name some of the 
better varieties that bloom late in 
the season? Are there any white ones’ 
—(Mrs.) W. L. STATLER, (Kans.) 


Succulents in Corn Belt 


Will someone in the Corn Belt who 
has had experience with summer care 
of succulents share this knowledge 
with FLOWER GROWER readers? — 
(Mrs.) J. E. Roprnson, (IIl.) 


Searching for Gladiolus Tehama 


Can somebne tell me where I may 
purchase the small-flowered Gladiolus 
Tehama which was originated by 
Diener in 1925?7—(Mrs.) Ear R. 
LEHNIERR, ( Mass.) 








These Peruvian Daffodils Bloom 


Answering Mrs, J. L. Stewart (N.J.) April 


For years I had no blooms on Peruvian 
Daffodils. J had given them up and put 
the bulbs where I had an ash pile—spread 
the ashes out and dug them in. That year 
I got blooms. From then on I planted the 
bulbs in very loose soil mixed with sifted 
ashes in a prepared bed 18 inches deep, 
well drained, with the tips of the bulbs 
above ground. The bulb then ripens quickly, 
from the sun, and the flower stalk comes 
up about the same time as the foliage. The 
deeper the bulbs are planted the fewer 
blooms, and the more foliage. The object 
of loose soil with sifted ashes or sand is 
to enable one to get all the roots when the 
bulbs are taken up. After digging, let the 
bulbs dry a few days in the sun and then 
store away in a box filled with sand or 
dry dirt, and keep in a dry cool place all 
winter. In the spring the roots will be in 


good shape. Plant when the weather is 
warm. The foliage must be left on the 
bulbs when they're stored away for the 
winter. The foliage will then gradually 


dry up and the sap go back into the bulb. 
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The foliage must never be cut from the 
bulb while green. 

The more good roots there are on a bulb, 
the surer one is of blooms. Sometimes I 


get two flower stalks on one bulb; planted 


at various times, I get blooms as late as 
July.—L. P. Kierrz 


House Plants That Tolerate Heat 


Answering Mrs. Charles Paull (N.Y.) April 


When considering plants to grow’ on 
shelves and sills above radiators, much de- 
pends on knowing how much heat rises 
above the sills, how near the plants may 
be to the radiators, and whether the sun 
shines in the windows or not. 

Almost all Cacti and other succulents, 
such as Crassula (one species is called 
Japanese Rubber Plant), Kalanchoe, Coty- 
ledon, Echeveria, Sedum, Kleinia, Mesem- 
bryanthemum (commonly known as _ Ice- 
plant and Sun-pink) Gasteria, Portulaca, 
Stapelia, Bryophyllum (air-plants) and 
Rochea should be satisfactory if they are 
grown in a sunny window. The soil re- 
quired is one that is gritty and porous. 


Good drainage is essential. Withhold water 
only at the rest period. 

Other plants that endure hot dry air are 
Aspidistra, Sansevieria, Haworthia, Bill- 
bergia, Agave, Euphorbia splendens (Crown- 
of-Thorns), Aloe, Cryptanthus and Geran- 
ium. 

Don’t forget to provide all plants with 
fresh air. It is difficult to grow plants at 
windows that fit too closely or have on 
storm-windows that exclude air. 

Growing plants in double pots with damp 
sphagnum moss, or peat moss, between 
the pots or placing the pots on damp 
moss or soil in saucers or other receptacles 
may improve’ their condition. 

Why not, however, deflect the passage 
of hot air by adding more to the width 
of the sills and so enjoy growing many 
more kinds of plants. ——GrerrrupE W. 
PHILLIPS, ( Mass.) 


Double Gypsophilas from Cuttings 


Answering Thomas A. Smith (Penna.) 
March 

T. A. Weston’s reply (April) is excellent, 

but may I say that, although the double 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Give Your Garden Beauties a 
Personality ...with American 
Permanent Plant Labels! 


At last, it’s simple, easy and practical to “Iabel’’ your favorite flowers! 
These specially treated Plant Labels turn ordinary pencil writing into 
permanent printing. You write on them, right out in the garden—no frips 











Size 34”x3'2”. Price per 100 $1.10 
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to the house for special inks or for special preparations. All the fuss and Notch Holds 
bother of old style plant labels is eliminated. Label in Fixed 


They're the first really permanent Plant Labels, too. They’re Weatherproof. ia 
















USE THIS CONVENIENT 
ORDER BLANK 
American Exp. Bolt & Mfg. Co. 

905 North Spaulding Ave 


The sturdy, crimped heavy wire stakes take a solid grip in the ground— 
experimental installations as much as 7 years old have resisted every effort 
of frost and devoted cultivation to uproot them. And the special-finish Plant 


Label that turns ordinary pencil-marks into weatherproof, permanent signs, Chicago, Illinois 
in the same 7-year experimental tests took everything that sun, wind, dirt, Gentlemen: Please ship promptly 
rain, frost, snow and freezing could give it, and never lost a letter! Number (24 Labels and Price 
s Of Boxes (24 Stakes each) Per Box 
Cost Less, Not More, Than Ordinary Plant Labels r) #1 Labels & Stakes @ $1.00 
C) #8 Labels & Stakes @ 1.25 



















Because they last indefinitely, these are the most inexpensive plant labels 
you can buy. Ordinary plant labels must be replaced every year—some- 
times twice a season. So the second year you are ahead on savings! 

Buy at least one box today. You'll be back for more the first time you pa 
install them in your garden! Heaving out of Ground 


Mfg’d by GARDEN DEPT. 
AMERICAN EXPANSION BOLT & MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


HOW TO USE 
Merely write on the rough silyery side of the name plate, with ordinary soft lead pencil. 
Then slip it into the loop on the stake and turn it oyer—and there is your display card 
neatly tilted at just the right angle for easy reading! Nothing more to it. 
Labels may also be inscribed with platinum chloride or India ink, without special 
cleaning, and may be embossed, if desired. 


Cortugation Prevents 


habs tin tap Labels or Stakes Separately 100 Per Box 


PRICE Ne. 13 
Label Steter Gaby 
Merd Wire 10” 
leeg « Ne. @ 
Googe 









Per toa, 24 § 2D 
Per 100 Suh $3.08 
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BRAND'S Gorgeous PEONIES 





10,000 In Prime 
Roots Condition 
of the for 
Finest Spring 
Varieties Planting 





Last year’s ideal conditions gave our Peonies wonderful growth 
and vitality, enabling us to store exceptionally fine roots. We 
have on hand selections from more than 100 of the world’s most FREE BOOKLET 
famous kinds, including popular Garden varieties, Choice Show 
varieties, and New and Scarce varieties. Write for free catalog containing colored illustrations, 
descriptions, and prices of the 600 most beautiful improved 


Own Root Ornamental varieties—types which flower from early spring until late 
i FRENCH haageney SHRUBS and TREES autumn. Plant roots in summer months. Our special 1940 
“ou can choose from the _ largest A fine collection of Dual-Purpose = + att : 
stock of high-class French Lilacs in Flowering Crabs, Double Flowering offer: 100 varieties at one-half regular price. 
America, all grown on their own Plums, Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, 
roots 86 different varieties in all Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow and TOP PU UEC UCU CUCU CECT COC OOCOCOTOSCOOSCCOSOCOCSCOCCC$CO3CTO§TCO§CTCO§CTCO§ CCC TT 
sizes up to 6 feet. many other decorative trees 


WEED’S NATIONALIRIS GARDENS 


Write Today for Beautiful Free Catalog Son 223-2, B ge 
ox *F, Beaverton, Oregon 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


134 East Division St#. - Faribault, Minn. PEED > 44450 000sd0seCGusaeeNaebue Dri nau dhe he teneeadeke 
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FLOWER GROWER 











For Fragrance 
in your garden 


all Summer long..tuck a few 


ROYAL FRAGRANCE 
HELIOTROPE 


here and there, in your plant- 
ing, and the result will be 
charming and colorful. 


3 plants. ....$1.00 
12 plants..... 4.00 


With this special offer we will 
send our new colorful 48 page 
catalogue which lists the best in 
roses, chrysanthemums and peren- 
nials. 


BOX 15 
MADISON, N. J. 


“Serving gardeners for 36 years” 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
Li describing over 


170 finest varieties and showing 








many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus- 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 404, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1 inch and up. Priced per 100. 25 at same rate. 
Delivery charges prepaid 





Bob White . $1.25 Pelegrina .......... $1.00 
Debonair . vas SD eae 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.. 1.00 ee 1.00 
Maid of Orleans. . 1.25 White Triumphator.. 1.00 
Orange Queen ...... 1.00 Assorted colors..... -00 


0 
Minimum order $1.00 ¢ No price list 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Illinois 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Specializing in the better varieties 
Write for 1940 Descriptive Catalog 


GEORGE E. MILLARD 


1872 San Pasqual Pasadena, Calif. 


DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 











Illustrated catalog will 
be sent an demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/O P. van Deursen 


Sassenheim Holland 
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Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 246) 


are grafted by all 


Gypsophilas 
it is not a necessary 


growers, 


flowered 
commercial 
procedure. 

Cuttings can be made from old plants 
(be sure it is done above the graft) as 
soon as the new shoots are an inch or two 
long. Place them in sand and peat moss 
where they will root easily. I have had 
no loss in propagating them by just plac- 
ing them in soil in a coldframe. They do 
not develop into large plants as quickly 
as those which are grafted, but, Oh, how 
much less work it is!—GeErTRUDE W. 
PuHILuips, ( Mass.) 


Grow Calypso in Moss 


Answering Mrs. Florence Arnett (Colo.) 


January 


I suggest that Calypso be started in a 


cold shady spot. The mixture for this 
plant is as follows: Put in a pot a few | 
crocks to allow good drainage. The re- 


mainder is to be filled with Sphagnum 
moss. The moss should not be allowed to 
become dry. The reason I mention this 
method of growing Calypso is relied upon 
the nature of their natural habitat. Calypso 
Sisters 


bulbosa can readily be found on 
Island, Brothers Island and Turnabout 
Island in southeastern Alaska. There they 


are found growing profusely in_ little 
groups, in moss, in shady woods. Perhaps 
a little sand mixed with the sphagnum 
moss would be beneficial—Roperr Dole, 
(Mass. ) 

Epiphyllum Specialists 
Answering Bennett Jones (Colo.) March 


R. F. Kado, 2914 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Santa Monica, Calif., offers a large and 


interesting assortment of both Epiphyllums 


and Zygocactus, and his illustrated price | 


list also contains full directions for their 
eulture. — (Miss) ANTOINETTE DwiGuHr, 
(N. J.) 


Epiphyllums may be purchased from the 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, P. O. Box 
217, East Pasadena Station, Pasadena, 
Calif. They list about 40 varieties. The 
most beautiful in my estimation is the 
violet and flame Hermosisimus magnus, 
and the amber and wine-red Amber Queen. 
—(Mrs.) J. W. Benson, (N.-C.) 


The following sources specialize in Epi- 
phyllum: R. W. Poindexter Nursery, Comp- 


ton, Calif.; H. M. Wegener, Box 151, San 
Pedro, Calif.; Ventura Epiphyllum Gar- 


dens, 201 McFarland Drive, Ventura, Calif. 

Johnson Cactus Gardens, Hynes, Calif., 
also carry them and their "1940 catalogue 
gives the following culture for both 
phyllum and Zygocactus: 

“In general they should be treated very 
much like ferns or begonias. Give them 
adequate pots but see that the soil is porous 
or ‘open’ for though they like plenty of 
water and a moist atmosphere they do not 
tolerate stagnation. A soil of gritty sand, 
leaf mold and light loam in about equal 
proportions suits them nicely. They like 
being put out under a tree in summer 
where they will make a lusty well matured 
growth. They bloom principally in April, 
May and June.” 

Epiphyllum and Zygocactus are propa- 
gated by cuttings.—E. M. Gotpsmirn, (IIl.) 


I wish to answer Mr. Bennett Jones, 
Colorado, as to where to buy Epiphyllums. 
R. W. Poindexter Nursery, Compton, Calif. 
This is the best one. Knickerbocker Nurs- 
ery, P. O. Route 3, San Diego, Calif. Very 
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Gladiolus ... 


The most satisfactory flower 
you can grow 


Our Number 1 COLLECTION than which 
there is no better at anywhere near the 
price contains 45 varieties covering about 
every color imaginable. This will give you 
more real garden pleasure for the money 
than anything you ever bought. 


100 for $3.00 
50 for $1.75 
25 for $1.00 to 


Number 1A COLLECTION the same varie- 
ties in medium size 


100 for $2.00 e 50 for $1.25 


Number 1B the same in small size. Most of 
these will bloom this season and all should 
make good bulbs for another season. 


100 for $1.00 


Can still furnish the collections advertised in the 
full page ad in the February issue. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


not labelled as 
varieties 


Box 45 
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Grons GIANT Floners 


For house plants, cut flowers, 





gardens and transplanting. Ag aaete 
Simple, easy to use. No mix- enough for average | 


ing, no guess work, no refrig- garden for a season, 











eration necessary. Keeps in- with full directions, 
definitely. Merely adding 6 Post 
drops vitamizes a gallon of 75¢ Paid 
water. 


Ww. C. BRATE COMPANY 
Established 1860 Albany, N. Y. 
Deaiers—Write for very attractive proposition. 





~~ oe oe eS 


MANY 

GARDEN . 

& HOUSE a 
PLANT INSECTS : 


@ KILLOGEN destroys many t 
sucking and leaf-eating insects ( 








that ruin your plants. Kil's 
Ants on Lawns and Flower - 
Beds. Remarkable new scien- 
tific spray developed by makers . 
of the well-known “Ogen” 


products, Harmless to humans 
and animals when simple di- 
rections are followed—will not 
harm the most delicate foliage. 
Easy to use. Economical—2%- 
oz. bottle mixes 250 times its 
quantity for effective spraying. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at gar- 


ah. Maa. 2... 




















den supply stores or write for 4 
folder. A 
a 
Rose Mfg.Co.501 Ogen Bldg.Phila.Pa. : 
] 

THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 














good. Ventura Epiphyllum Gardens, 201 | 
McFarland Drive, Ventura, Calif. H. M. 
Wegener, collector of Epiphyllums, Box 
151. San Pedro, Calif. (no catalogue). 
Hummel Exotic Gardens, 4848 Imperial 
Highway, Ingelwood, Calif. Johnson Cactus 
Gardens, Hynes, Calif. MeCabe Cactus 
Gardens, Route 3, San Diego, Calif. 

As to how to grow them, they are the 
easiest plants on earth to grow and propa- | 


gate. Cuttings root very freely in spring | 


and summer. I would advise Mr. Jones 


to join the Cactus and Succulent Society | 


of America. He will receive a magazine 
every month with all the information he 
needs. 

I have about a hundred Epiphyllums 
and this week ordered 40 new hybrids 
from these firms.—(Mrs.) CHARLES PABST, 
(N. Y.) 


Spring Tails on House Plants 
Answering R. S. (O.) April 


Regarding the tiny house plant pest, I 
have the following information from the 
Ohio Agricultural Experimental Station: 

The insect is commonly known as “spring 
tails” from the fact that they have spring- 


like structures on the posterior end of the | 


body by means of which they are able to 
jump considerable distances. 

These insects become abundant in soils 
rich in organic material. They are not 


considered to be particularly destructive | 


but sometimes do damage to young and 
tender plants. When they become very 
abundant they may do slight damage to 
older plants. 

As control measure try soaking the soil 
in the pots with nicotine sulphate, using a 
teaspoonful and a half to a gallon of soapy 
water. Corrosive sublimate used at the 
rate of 1 part of mercuric chloride to 1000 
parts of water (1 ounce to 74 gallons) 


would probably be effective also.—ANGELINE | 


MvurREN, (Ohio) 


Old Gladiolus Good Enough 


Answering Mr. H. F. Dunham (N. H.) 
February 


I’ve grown Anna Eberius for several years 
and like it very much, so much so, in fact, 
that for color and growth and cut-and- 
come-again qualities it suits me just as 
much as some of the newer ones in its 
color class. 

As for those who object to the use of 
the word “Glad,” I say, just let me grow 
them and look at them, blooming or not, 
and if the name were “mud” I’d still love 
them all. It will take a much graver trans- 
gression than this to cancel my subscription 


to your magazine—F. R. LupwIGson, 
(Minn. ) 





FROM DAHLIADEL 
9 MINIATURE DAHLIAS $1.50 


Baby Royal—salmon, Bishop of 
Landaff — scarlet, Fairy — rose, 
MeKay’s Purity — white, Rose 
Beauty—peach and coral 

All roots are labeled,’ postpaid, and fully guar- 
anteed. . 

Our 48-page catalog lists many other Collections 
selected to give variety, and a riot of color from 
July to frost. An economical way to buy good 
dahlias. ay 


Send for your free copy now. 


DARLIADEL NORSERIES 
WW. Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDNL 

















PEST CONTROL! 


SURE... FART ... EAST! 


Efficient and Economical 


THE UNIVERSAL » 
INSECT-0-GUN $3.75 


The Original Insect-O-Gun ... and the sim- side of foliage where most pests are found. 
plest type made. All you do is to pull the a : i 
trigger and let the water pressure from your This improved Universal Insect-O-Gun is the 


: A : =a i he Federal Gov- 
hose do the work. Light in weight, itis as *7™° equipment used by t : 

easy to use as it is effective. Scientifically SaRROTR. by State and Federal Agricultural 
designed, it sends out a fine, fan-shaped Experiment Stations and by Insecticide Manu- 
spray for quicker and more complete facturers to demonstrate their products. 





coverage. Remember ... Your Garden Hose -+- 
Spraying up at a 30° angle, it is more The Universal _ Death 
efficient, making it easy to spray the under Insect-O-Gun To Insects! 


BUDWIG MFG. CO., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Agents for Metropolitan Area 











STILL TIME TO PLANT 
For Summer Bloom 


Pot-Grown Roses in a splendid selection of 
varieties 
VINES 
Clematis in all leading kinds 
Wisterias in variety 
Bignonia grandiflora 
| Mme. Galen 
radicans 


Full Fledged Ampelopsis in variety 
GREENHOUSE All pot-grown and easily transplanted without dis- 


turbing the roots. 
$149 Azaleas, Rhododendrons and other Broad-leaved 

THER sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. and Coniferous Evergreens will do well and trans- 
O Nine in all. Requires no founda- plant easily now that the soil is warmer. 
tion. Easy to put up or take down, for Our catalogue describes and illustrates these and 
moving from rented property. Needs many other items. A copy will be mailed free 
no benches. Attractive and long lasting. East of the Miss. River; 50¢ West of Miss. and 
The first time so fine a greenhouse Canada. 
has been offered for so little money. 
Sold for cash or payment plan. Send 
for this catalog E-O showing large | R B | K & T | 


illustrations and giving full facts. 


Lord & Burnham Co Nurserymen Since 1898 


IRVINGTON. N. Y. 584 Paterson Ave. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 

















British Government recommends ADCO” 


To meet war-time scarcity and provide additional home-grown food 
for its people, Britain is urging every citizen to produce as much as 
possible from his own land. The Ministry of Agriculture has issued 
a special booklet of advice, entitled “Food from the Garden” and in 
it specifically recommends the use of ADCO to convert the wastes of 
field and garden into inexpensive plant food. 

This is high commendation, but deserved. By utilizing ADCO you 
are assured of not only the cheapest but the best of all fertilizers. The 
method is so simple that any intelligent gardener can use it. Order 
ADCO from your dealer, or from us. Let us send you our free booklet 
“The Life of the Soil’. 


ADCO WORKS e Dept. F ¢ Carlisle, Pa. 
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Mayer Frank Clie 


THE FOUR 


Largest Dablias 


IN THE WORLD 


Value $5.50 
Mayor Frank Otis........... Orange 
Oe Ge oe eee Purple 
Director Carl Dahl. Mauve 
George Wallace .. Yellow 


Postpaid for only $3.75 
Mail Coupon 





GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Lebanon, Ohio 


Please send me one strong plant of varieties 
described above (four in all) with growing 


instructions and a copy of your 1940 
Catalogue. I enclose $3.75. 
EOE CEE CET Tee | See 
Street 

CMe acs OS ee 





















APPLY VITAMIN 'B™ 


. easily, accurately, with 
ordinary garden hose! Also Am- 
monium Sulphate or any soluble 
chemicals and fertilizers. HOZON 
fits between faucets and hose (A). 
Small suction tube (B) drops 
D .50 ~=into bucket of solution. You sim- 

4 $9.00 ply sprinkle—get marvelous re- 

A B sults. HOZON is simple—lasts a 

Postpaid lifetime. Write for literature, or 

send $2.50 for postpaid HOZON on money-back guarantee. 
HOZON CO. Box 62 Warrensville, O. 


Oregon grown primroses from choice imported 
and domestic seeds. Special trial offer—5 
selected Polyanthus, different shades, $1.00 
postpaid. Other types particularly suited to 
Rock Gardens. Send for descriptive list. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE Clackamas, Oregon 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULIP 














4 Entire Hol- 
hos land Tulip 
poe 
reduced 50% by war pm mnt 


seriously recommend immediate om 
chases to assure finest selections. 


DARWIN RED 
DARWIN PINK 
DARWIN SCARLET 
COTTAGE ORANGE 
COTTAGE YELLOW 
BREEDER PURPLE 
LILY FLOWERED SATIN PINK 
All long stemmed, all mayflowering, selected for 
shape and superior colors. Can be planted in 
groups. 

Packed in Holland—Separately Labeled 
Write for PRE-SEASON OFFERS NOW 
Stassen Floral among hem Heights, N. Y. 

Ox 





ALL FOR 
$3.00 PPD. 
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The 





Weathervane 






The Iris symposium — Gourd cricket cages — The tardy 


season — Random transplanting — Bringing up earthworms 


is not intended as light reading. In- 

stead, Mr. Smith’s symposium, ap- 
pearing now at the beginning of the Iris 
season, will serve as a check list to keep 
at hand when visiting gardens, shows, and 
trial and test grounds. Too many medi- 
ocre Irises oceupy more than their share 
of space in our gardens today. It is 


Tiss lead article on Irises this month 


ag 








this 
Stanley A. Matzke of Seward, Nébraska, 


Regarding month’s_ weathervane, 
writes, “While we were furnishing our 
shack on the West Blue River we found 
this weathervane in the attic of a local 
hardware store. It had been entirely 
hand made years ago and had the 
original price tag of $18 attached. After 
much dusting and argument we proudly 
took it home for a dollar and a half 


and mounted it atop our cabin.” Inci- 
dentally, in spite of seven years of 
drouth, Mr. Matzke’s interest in Rose 


growing has survived. He has 350 plants 
in his collection 


high time to recognize the better, newer 
varieties—products of the breeders’ skill. 

Kenneth D. Smith, a director of the 
American Iris Society and regional vice- 
president for the New York area, grows 
his Irises on Staten Island. Not long 
ago he acquired two acres of land to 
devote exclusively to Irises, in addition to 
his former plantings. I am told that an 
intensive breeding program has netted 
him about 4500 seedlings which will 
bloom this year for the first time. Mr. 
Smith already has produced several ex- 
cellent seedlings, one of which, Yellow 
Jewel, illustrates his article. The fact 
that, in addition to his seedlings, he has 
one of the best collections of the newer 
Irises in the East will induce many Iris 
fanciers to ferry to the Island to see his 
gardens this coming season. 


NTEREST in gourds is still on the up- 
swing, and so it should be with en- 
thusiasts like Dr. Albert J. Irving in the 


field, exhibiting gourds and lecturing on 
his chosen hobby. In the course of gath- 


ering together gourd information, Dr. 
Irving became fascinated with cricket 


cages made by Orientals from beautifully 
moulded little gourds. The gourd forms 
the lower part of the receptacle and 
stands on a base, and the fitted top is of 
carved ivory or a similar material. The 
designs on the shells are formed by fore- 
ing the gourd to grow inside an intricate 
clay mould. Cricket cages serve as winter 


quarters for household crickets in the 
Orient. Dr. Irving’s collection of cages 
5S 5 


now numbers many rare pieces. 


HE season has been late in the North. 

Dr. MeFarland writes that for the 
first time in many years it was impossible 
to plant Roses in his garden in March. 
Forsythias were delayed in flowering and 
“sugar bushes” could not be tapped in 
New York State until early April. 

Gardens may be late in coming 
bloom this spring, but seasons have a 
way of catching up. Flowering periods 
are thrown together, and usually by June 
things are back on schedule—all but the 
gardener. Precious weeks needed for 
lawn renovating, seed sowing, pruning, 
transplanting and spraying, when lost, 
are never recovered. So that you may 
not be one to get off to a poor start, check 
the timely tips in this issue that apply to 
your own garden and see that they are 
carried out as soon as possible. 


into 


HAVE it on the authority of a Cali- 

fornia seedsman on whose farms about 
40 acres of annual flowers are trans- 
planted every year, that seedlings must 
always be set out at random. It is a 
natural tendency among gardeners to 
choose only the biggest, healthiest plants. 
This is a common error that may cause 
disappointment. Big plants are likely to 
be those which are reverting to the wild 
type. They may be of poor color and 
type. Small plants often have the best 
colors and largest blooms. 


\\/HILE some people are killing off 
earthworms in their lawns by apply- 
ing a meal made from ground seeds of 


.the Madhuea tree of the East Indies, and 


others are getting tins of fish bait by 
prodding the wet ground with electri- 
fied rods which send worms squirming to 
the surface, Carolyn G. Stevens of Cali- 
fornia raises worms for a hobby. But 
these are nice worms—‘soilution earth- 
worms” they’re called—which stay where 
you put them and digest the soil bringing 
it right to the roots of plants. What 
easier way is there of cultivating the 
garden? 


a 




















SLUG SHOT £2 
sueunce INSECTS 















CHEWING 


Harmless to People and Animals 


No need to take risks with poisonous 
sprays. SLUG SHOT kills both Suck- 
ing and Chewing Insects SAFELY. 
Also protects plants against many 
Fungus Diseases. Used successfully for 
more than 65 years. 


2 Forms—Dust and Liquid 
Both contain Rotenone, the non-poi- 
sonous insecticide, specially stabilized 
by Hammond’s Patented Process to 
give greater killing power. 

At Garden Supply Dealers Everywhere 
Write for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies” Chart 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES 
2 year old—EXTRA STRONG 
From the BLUEST of the BLUE Trees 


25 Prepaid for $1.00 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Evergreen, Colorado 









One of our newest perennials. Tall 
spikes of lovely deep blue flowers 
from June to August. Superb for 
cutting. Extra good border plant, 
upright habit, withstands drought 


and heat. 
$3.25 


10 Extra strong plants 
Sent postpaid for 
Dependable Perennials 


Catalog of 
mailed on request. If you do not have 
a copy write today. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 


GLADIOLI BULBS 


Enjoy the best at 
grow the world famous Kunderd 
originations, also popular varieties 
of other American originators, and 
choice foreign kinds, 


Send today for my free retail price list. 
“<The Home of Better Gladioli at Better Prices’’ 


Robert J. Kunderd Gladiolus Farm 
Box 20 Goshen, Indiana 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


Sturdy, well-rooted plants that will keep 
right on growing. More than 1000 different 
kinds of them, ready for your choosing. Ask 
for interesting Catalog. 


REX, D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 











modest prices. I 








RARE 


Dept. Z. 


CONTROL" INSECTS 


with Mechling’s 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Liquid Spray |Contains 0.80% Rotenone 
This concentrated This Rotenone- 
ROTENONE- Sulfur Dustin 

PYRETHRUM Mixture is very ef- 
SPRAY is efficien fective for Gladio- 
economical an lus Thrips, Black 
easy to use. Con- Spot _an Mildew 


trols Rose Bugs, 
oe and “| 
other chewing an 
sucking insects in- 
festing flowers and duster package for 
vegetables. economical use. 


Get these products at your dealers 
today or write to Dept. 510 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


O'VISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 South {2th St. Philadelphia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


on Roses, also 
Mexican Bean 
Beetles. Conven- 
ient push-pull 








| 
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| 








A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Mattie Apney Hartzoa, (S. C.) 


Profusion bright! and every flower 
assuming 
A more than 
hue 
From unaffected contrast 
gloom 
Of sober cypress, 
foil of yew. 


natural vividness of 


with the 


and the darker 


W ORDSWORTH 


May 1—The ground works fine and we 
enjoy getting out, digging lightly about 
plants to kill the small weeds and to 
conserve moisture. 

Winds have almost finished the blooms 
of tall bearded Irises but seem to blow 
many other flowers open. We thrill as 
we notice new plants flowering; they make 
us want to keep adding novelties. The 
Dutch Iris season is about over here. 
Siberian Irises are beginning to open 
their dainty blue, white, and purple flow- 
ers on tall stems; these need acid soil, 
like moisture but require good drainage. 
Sage (Salvia greggi) has carmine flow- 
ers. This little shrub is a joy as it con- 
tinues to send forth flower spikes through- 
out summer, withstanding drought. It 
ean be propagated by divisions, layering 


or cuttings and is quite effective in 
massed plantings. Mullein Pinks (Coro- 
naria) are giving a dash of color with 
rosy flowers and white foliage. The 
orange-blossom fragrance wafting over 


the garden is from Pittosporum. 


May 4—Volunteer Vetch (Vicia) makes 
a picture on the vegetable garden fence— 
it is used extensively for a cover crop 
and for forage. We’ll have it eut down 
soon, before it throws too many seed, 
and plant pole Lima beans there. 

’Tis so cold today a fire is needed in- 
side and a coat when outside. I motored 
with friends to a neighboring city to a 
show. the 


flower Along way it was 
interesting to see the attractive farm 


yards; there were so many old-fashioned 
Roses. Louis Philippe made a vivid dis- 
play in several yards. At the educational 
show, from a horticultural and artistic 
standpoint, many stopped to admire a 
ribbon winner, a display of Carillon Rose 
—the orange and coral Floribunda. This 
was beautiful indeed, either half-open or 
in full bloom, with good foliage and 
stems. Some of the garden club members 
that exhibited told us they did everything 
they could the day before, such as getting 
tags ready for their exhibits and condi- 
tioning what flowers they could, like 
Peonies. 


May 8—There were showers of rain last 
night and this morning the ground is 
just right to set out pot-grown plants 
received by mail, and Petunias from the 
frames. 

We’re not bothered much with black- 
spot on Roses as we’ve kept up the ten- 
day dusting with Massey dust, but stem 
canker is bothering us. We keep prun- 
ing back the infected stems and burn them. 

(Continued on page 253) 








AND ANTS 












REPELS DOGS, 
Bee 








e@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co, 401 Ogen Bldg, Phila, Pa 





carn ftfobca 


“~LANDSCADE ARCHITECT 


P } . > Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 

hh — and women. Year-round occupation—also 
f interesting hobby! Home study course 

> praised by hundreds. Write for free book- 
> — let “Success thru Landscape Training’ 
/ oe = —Tells how others have created their 
‘ow ei Gly own business with esteemed place 
ir abit id in their communities. Write today. 
Berets AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

6178 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 




















FLOWER 
GROWER 


@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the pro- 
fessional gardeners when it comes to raising 
clean, healthy flowers. Simply follow the 
lead of the “pros” with timely applications 
of POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) to control 
black-spot, mildew, aphis and all the leaf- 
eating insects. 


“One-Shot contror 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests can be con- 
trolled with POMO-GREEN (with nicotine), you 
are spared the nuisance of 
fussing with different mate- 
rials for different pests. Sim- 
ple, easy applications ... 
dusted or sprayed ... insure 
healty plants. Inconspicu- 
ous leaf-green color. Has 
highest endorsement of the 
American Rose Society. Full 


directions on every can. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 
LRORRRRSRSE ELE REE EE ERE REE EEE TE eT 
NIAGARA SPRAYER @ 
CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc. Dept. C 
Middleport, N. Y. 4 





‘ We pay the 
Shipping Charges 


Attached find $ « | n ent for it 
checked below. . ey ilaaaliniaes 
Name ’ 

Street 


ss, 
City and State 
1 Ib. can of Pomo-Gre ¢ Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complet it) 
U 1 Ib. can of Pomo- with Nicotine 75c 
LU 5S ibs. Pomo-Green Nicotine $3 


O) Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 
POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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Have you found the best way 
to get RESULTS with plants? 


For the amateur, the greatest benefit to be de- 
rived from experiments in soilless culture is an 
increased and more accurate knowledge of how to 
grow plants successfully in soil. And here are the 
established methods—developed in the laboratory— 
for assuring plants of the right chemical ‘foods,’ 
in the right amount, so that they will be strong, 
vigorous, well-developed specimens. 


Just Out! 
SOILLESS CULTURE—S/MPLIFIED 


By ALEX LAURIE, Professor of Floriculture, 

Ohio State University, 201 pages, illus., $2.50 
The author plainly shows what the elements are 
which must be present, 
either naturally in the 
soil and fertilizers, or 
artificially fed, in order 
to assure a plant’s maxi- 
mum, healthiest growth. 


He gives comparative 
cost tables of growing | 
in sand and in soil; 


preparing 
solutions; also 
complete directions for 
trying soilless culture 
on a small scale, includ- 
ing a list of house 
plants that may be 
grown without soil. 


formulas for 
nutrient 


MAIL THE COUPON 











McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Laurie’s Soilless Culture—Siniplified for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 

Name , 


Address 
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and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, N uysery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 





Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms a, ’ 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
20853 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
























PINK DAFFODIL 


Rare variety imported direct from 
Holland. Long trumpet of apricot pink 
P fading to a shell pink at edge, with 
ivory-white perianth. An unusual- 
ly beautiful color combination. 
Early flowering, hardy, easily 
grown. Never before offered for 
less than double these prices: 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, postpaid. 
Good only to July 15th 
Supply limited. Order today. 
RGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 P. D., GALESBURG, MICH, 








VITA wee A 


Y/ f 


FACTORS 


‘iy Laan 37 


Nurserymen, professional gardeners re- 

ft sensational results with this amaz- 
ing, ready-mixed stock solution of Vita- 
min B factors. Stimulates root growth, 
helps plants produce larger, more beauti- 
ful flowers. No fussing with delicate 
mixtures, no need for refrigeration. 
Comes in the handy “eye-dropper” 
bottle, Generous supply $1.00. At 
your dealer's or write dence, 


LOOK FOR ‘THE "RED SPOT’ LABEL 
GALEN COMPANY, INC., 2148 FOURTH ST., BERKELEY, CAL 

















Vita-Flor is Used in Beautiful Gardens at S.F. Exposition 
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view of the Lagenaria and Luffa trellis, shown loaded with gourds at the 
beginning of this article, was made just before the vines began to run 


Growing Ornamental Gourds 


(Continued from page 233) 


3oth the Lagenarias and Pepos will have 
to be assisted in getting started on their 
supports. Training and pruning is best 
done in the heat of the day when the 
vines are supple and less likely to be 
broken and injured. Binder twine is an 
excellent material for tying and probably 
least expensive. 

AND pollination in the ease of the 

Lagenaria particularly, hastens the 
setting of the fruit which is so desirable 
in this genus. The beautiful white 
staminate (male) and pistillate (female) 


Salvias That Are 
Different 


MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


OR many years my prejudice against 
the gaudy red Salvia, Searlet Sage, 
blinded me to the possibilities of other 


annual Sages in beautiful flower ar- 
rangements. Now I have discovered a 


number of really attractive ones which, 
because they have no special value in 
the border, I plant in a cutting bed where 
they can have plenty of sun and elbow 
room. 

Contrary to the usual seant feeding of 
Salvias, I feed my plants heavily but 
keep them well pinched back all through 


May. Those that I am depending on to 
arry me up to frost, I pick more reck- 
lessly still, until midsummer. This gives 
me a late cutting from side branches, 


bearing luxuriant flower whorls. 

Color names are deceiving, so when I 
enthusiastically present Purple Prince do 
not think of. the color in the modern 
sense, with rich blue predominating, but 
as a maroon-plum shade. This has the 


form of the Splendens strain, but with 

heavier whorls, and richly veined leaves 

that darken as the season advances. 
Men, as a rule, cannot see the beauty 


flowers of Lagenarias begin to open late 
in the afternoon, and are dependent upon 
their pure whiteness and musk scent to 
attract the night flying insects to carry 
the pollen from one to the other. Hand 
pollination is done soon after the flowers 
open, by picking some of the staminate 
blossoms of one vine and shaking or 
rubbing the pollen on the stigma of the 
pistillate flower of another vine. In this 
way we start the vines on the road to 
produeing a colorful erop of gourds which 
will find many uses, both decorative and 
useful. 


of this odd eolor of Purple Prince. But 
a woman friend of mine, who has often 
taken prizes in the Philadelphia flower 
show, after seeing it in my garden, has 
used it consistently for arrangements in 
fall and Dahlia shows. Here is a color 
which combines with pinks or deep reds; 
which sets off pale straw or yellow tones; 
which fits into analogous arrangements in 
the purple to red range. It is best to 
buy plants already started and strong 
enough to set out by May first. 

Another annual Salvia that comes 
quickly enough to grow from seed, and in 
the position where it is to bloom, is listed 
as S. coccinea. This is of more slender 
growth than Splendens, and of a red that 
distinctly suggests coral. It is graceful 
and yet heavy enough to use as steeple 
interest in a flower arrangement of reds, 
whites, or even.salmon or orange tones. 

Another Salvia worth growing for its 
unusual fern-like foliage and violet col- 
ored flowers is a perennial, S. jurisici, 
which blooms the first season from seed. 
This is a native of the Bulgarian moun- 
tains, and is suitable for rock gardens, 
or the fronts of borders. In fact, all 
this Salvia tribe is interesting because for 
the experimental gardener it offers vari- 
ety of leaf and flower form not suspected 
by those who know only the usually 
listed plants, like Splendens, Azurea, and 
Farinacea. 
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DOUBLE fy ROTARY 
JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Thousands of users proclaim it the 
most nearly perfect sprinkler. Scien- 
tifically correct in design. Assures an even, rain- 
like coverage. Easily regulated to rotate over any 
circular area up to more than 75 feet in diameter 
under good pressure, or down to 15 feet. No water 
waste; allows all the water to sink into ground 
before rotating stream passes oe again. Gentle 
shower does not injure tenderest foliage. 

Does not puddle. Guaranteed.... $7.50 


eeeeee 





HOLLAND ROTARY 
Amazing, low priced 
model covers up to 30 ft. 
in diameter. 
Needs no olil- 


ORDER NOW 


Try 10 days under 
money-back guaran- 
tee of satisfaction, ing or atten- 
or write for full de- tion. Only 


tails. a 81.25 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
816 LOCUST ST. (DEPT. F) KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
176 Purchase St-, BOSTON, MASS. 


Everything for the Water Garden 
515 Brookside Ave. ., 523 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 









Contains money-saving bargain col- 
lections galore. Heres a sample: 
ZINNIA Thrift Packet 25c 

Special Cutting Mixture—43 named 
varieties of the grandest, large- 
flowered Zinnias—a wealth of superb 
color. Send 25¢ coin or stamps 
today. Free Catalog includes 
hundreds of other bargain offers. 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box F, Painesville, Ohio 














COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 


plant food elements. Safe, economical, 


easy to use. Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURE 











Garden Diary 


(Continued from page 251) 


Our “field” of Poppies is a delightful 
sight with Larkspurs scattered about it 
and Honeysuckle growing on a fence as 
a background. We don’t mind seeing 
“something going,” such as bulb foliage 
dying, for there is much “coming on” 
including Swan Daisies, Persian Daisies, 
Coreopsis. Our idea of a real garden is 
something going, something coming, some- 
thing at its best all the time. 


May 11—I was surprised today to find 
one Azaleamum in full bloom; others 
have many buds. I wouldn’t have cared 
if they had waited till a little later when 
somehow they would seem more in sea- 
son, looking and: smelling like Chry- 
santhemums. 


May 14—Even if it is cold with the 
wind blowing after an all night rain, with 
galoshes and wraps on I rambled about 
the flagstone walks to see if the garden 
could cheer me. Flowers like Linum 
were beaten to the ground but Golden 
Salmon Polyantha Roses with a wide 
border of Yellow Master Pansies, and the 
pink Polyantha Chatillon with a footing 
of blue Pansies (Lake of Thun) were 
pleasing to the eye. 


May 18—With the soil porous, grass 
and weeds are easily uprooted and it is 
hard to tear oneself away from the garden 
even when it is time to eat. But oh! 
the fresh vegetables out of our own gar- 
den taste good! 

I was at a friend’s in the late after- 
noon and every time I admired something 
in her garden she’d say, “Isn’t it pretty!” 
She works with and ean appreciate her 
own flowers. Her Delphinium spikes are 
indeed beautiful on vigorous plants. She 
said she set the plants out the last of 
August and dusted them with Bordeaux 
mixture from the time they were small 
plants. Noticeable in her garden are two 
Tung-oil trees. She planted two seeds 
several years ago. It took about 5 months 
for them to come up and she almost 
pulled them up thinking them cotton. 
The blossoms have an oriental appearance, 
the centers being reddish-brown and the 
petals creamy. She said there would be 
3 to 5 nuts in each husk. 


May 26—The weather is warm now but 
every morning we are out doing the neces- 
sary things for the upkeep of the garden: 
cultivating shallowly so feeding roots will 
not be disturbed, edging, snipping dead 
blooms, having grass mowed, spraying or 
dusting as needed, tieing tomatoes higher 
on stakes, watering newly set out plants 
so roots won’t dry out, ete. 


May 31—Pansies are still blooming; 
they started to bloom in January. Regal 
Lilies are opening, and it is a pleasure 
to see the different Hemerocallis as they 


unfold. Old Fulva Daylilies are an at- 
tractive sight with a background of 
Arborvitae and a foreground of Peri- 


winkle. In the orchard the flowers of 
Pomegranates add a bright touch. There 
is the odor of Magnolias, partridges are 
whistling, doves are cooing; in fact, this 
is a delightful time of the year even if 
there is much to be done. 







It’s so restful 
at the 


Roosevelt 


Whether you come to New 
York for business, sightsee- 
ing, shopping or the theatres, 
Hotel Roosevelt is your ideal 
headquarters . . . Mid-town 
convenience for everything 
you wish to see and do— 
plus attractive rooms, excel- 
lent meals, restful service 
when you want to relax. 
Rooms from $4.50. 





Health Club with gym, pool, Turkish 
baths, sun lamps—at nominal rates 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 















Now in Ready-To-Use Tablet Form. 

No Mixing or Measuring of Drops. 

Simply Dissolve Tablet in Water— 
Ready For Instant Irrigation! 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS show vita- 
min-treated snapdragons 6 ft. 
tall, daffodils 42 in. with tre- 
mendous flowers, 5 in. rose buds. 
Other startling results show faster 
growing, healthier plants with 
giant blooms; seedlings matured in % usual time; rejuve- 
nation of sick, straggly plants; transplanting with little 
setback; root rot stopped, etc. Now one of America’s 
leading manufacturers of vitamin products has specially 
compounded pure crystalline powder Vitamin B-1 into 
convenient, ready-to-use tablets for garden use. No 
bothersome premixing for “‘basic solution’’—or mecsuring 
drops. Simply drop one tablet in water and precious 
miracle-working liquid ready for instant irrigation. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—Send only $1 (postpaid) 
for large bottle of 150 WRIGHT'S B-1 TABLETS (enough 
for average garden season) with directions for many uses. 
If not more than delighted with results, money refunded. 

Distributors and Dealers—Write for Special 
Introductory Offer. 


GENERAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
Dept. D-I 1122 Ne. LaBrea Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“BLACK LEAF 40° 


properly applied is sure death to aphis, 
leafhoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insects. 
It kills by contact and by fumes. Spray 
whenever you see these insects and 
keep your garden growing. 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” is surprisingly eco- 
nomical—one ounce makes six gallons 
of effective spray. Full directions on 
labels and in leaflets. 


Insist on original factory sealed 
packages for full strength. 


Tobacco By-Products& 
Chemical Corporation, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 














LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID--The dependable Hy- 














brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 


Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. fleld-grown; 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—A branching type. 

Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 
Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 
ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 
beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 
Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 
Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 
over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford . . . . Illinois 


A 1940 COLLECTION 
8 Choice Gladiolus 


4 each of 8 varieties, labelled, prepaid $3 
ALAYNE MISS NEW ZEALAND 
BEACON R. M. PFITZER 
GOLDEN CUP STAR BETHLEHEM 
HONOR SWEETHEART 

Airplane View of our Fields on Our New 1940 Catalog 
Write D-F for copy 


Seabrook Nurseries Seabrook, N. H. 








'WIST-EMS' 


aN) * PAT PENDING TRADE MARK 86G. 
ey *& Just a twist of the 
7 wrist with the handy 


NEW 


SZ PLANT-TIE 


--.and your plant is tied securely. ‘Twist-ems’ are 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforcing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25c. At your 
Garden Supply store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 
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J. Horace McFariand photo 


A rather elaborate green garden 
May l 


My dear Flora, 


It is odd and amusing that both you and another 
should have written in the same week, "Tell me 
how to plant a cool garden." I shall do my best 
though this will have to be more or less of an 
imagined garden on my part, as it happens that my 
own plantings have always been in northern climates. 

The garden of blue occurs to me first as the 
color for a garden which is to remain cool—looking 
in hot weather. Blue is the coldest of colors. 
Blue, also, is the color most apt to have misleading 
descriptions in catalogues though our American ones 
have much improved in accuracy in recent years. 

For spring there are a few true blues, almost all in 
the little bulbs such as Scillas. There are purple— 
blues like that of Muscari and Hyacinth and some 
Tulips, though not many (Bleu Celeste was long 
considered the bluest of Tulips, but it has little 
blue in it). There are certain Pansies which may 

be called blue, Myosotis, of course, then Cyno- 
glossum (the new Firmament must be very fine) and 
the Anchusas of different kinds, and Larkspurs and 
Delphiniums then have their turn and nothing is 
better except Convolvulus Heavenly Blue. 

Dr. McFarland in writing on late blue flowers 
names Ceratostigma plumbaginoides which he calls a 
truly blue flower. But I have to disagree with 
Dr. McFarland in describing Eupatorium coelestinum 
as blue — mine never were, nor have I even yet seen 
a truly blue hardy Aster though growing many and 
hunting always for bluer ones. Torenia, the charm— 
ing annual named by Dr. McFarland, has a lovely blue 
color and the trailing Convolvulus mauritanicus he 
calls a pretty and persistent blue. There is but 
one bright blue annual Salvia, and that is patens; 
but it is not of much use in gardens. 

How I wish I might add to these names of blue 
flowers that wondrous Daedalacanthus nervosus, the 
bush from Ineia which in the gardens of St. 
Augustine, Fla. in March has flowers like those of 














& New Weatherproof 


Anchusa italica at every tip on its low spreading METAL PLANT MARKER 


bush. This, however, is a tender thing. 
Many people would say that white is the coolest IT’S SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 
thing for a garden. White is exquisite in the dusk | Sam ness cont, Sees 
every ower grower on _ sight. 


and under the moon;but dull as a day-long matter. 
White with pale colors — that is another thing. 
In a garden of ours we always found that pale 
colored Phloxes together gave a deliciously fresh 
effect in August; the white Von Lassberg, the taller | 
late white Mrs. Jenkins, Antonin Mercier pale 
lavender, and Elizabeth Campbell and no pink Phlox 
has yet surpassed this for softness of tone. 
How good it would be to have a straw-—yellow Phlox 
decussata, but none has yet appeared. 
For true coolness, however, why not have a 
green garden? Good use could be made of a small 
piece of ground by surrounding it with trees, with 
here and there a nice shrub and then laying down 








Patent Pending 


upon the greensward a pattern in very low well-— | “IT WEARS ” 
; : : : A CAP 
clipped hedges, one within another, panelling the stoi inneatte-ah ten tie bel 
; 8 . : y marker of the future’’ a marv 
turf as it were. Ingenuity in design must come to beauty and endurance. Green finish; baked saudiaas 
the fore here and the better the pattern the ne dish. It is always clean, 
< ‘. ° spick and span, 
prettier the garden. Much beautiful suggestion of The metal cap’has a clear transparent window made 
this kind, in a modernistic way, was seen at the | of Lumarith, mnon-shatterable. unaffected by weather. 
New York World's Fair last year, where design com-— ee 
letely in key with the types of buildings was laid | tap, The teat ward in cinplehin’ ‘Sour endings 
pletely 1 ey yp g cap over top. The last word in simplicity. Your markings 
upon the ground, and the planting with trees and | Stent ee ee 
Tulips as well as in grass alone was superb. | wren we prevey ail ‘ehioments 
I wish I might make clear my idea of a green aS maciecs 5200) 25 meskere OR00s 
: : P : markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 
garden. Let me give it in the form of a recipe. Address Marker Div. 


Take a little piece of ground longer than wide, 


bound this by trees and shrubs. Within and close SMITH INDUSTRIES 


to this high green boundary, set a hedge to be kept XENIA, OHIO 


clipped, 5 feet high; some 4 feet within this hedge 








and following its outline exactly set another of ii* THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


2 feet. 


benches or a group of chairs but leave the whole 
grass center open for use or for tranquil effect. 
In the illustration if all clipped trees, shrubs, 
flower borders, and the pool were omitted some 
suggestion for a green garden would be found. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
massed rows and individually at low 
cost. It also provides for bulb location 
and identification. 


Break the lines of hedge when necessary for 


Circular on request 


Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 








Modern Everblooming Roses 
Including the NEW ROSE 
(without a thorn) 


“THORNLESS BEAUTY" 
Finest Hardy Rose ever grown in The 
Gardens 
WRITE TODAY 
For Literature and our Rose Bushes 

Silver Jubilee Special Prices 
Originator of MILLDALE, CONN, 
FINE ROSES Dep’t A 


Very sincerely yours, 


no Alouein Adc 






N. GRILL 
























6 ao Your Gardens 

only 400 Grow this new flower everyone is talking about! 

; SAVE MONEY, GET YOUR PLANTS FROM 

Just the thing for RICHARDS GARDENS. Due to the difficulty 

edie aes Genes usually experienced in transplanting these seed- 

; lings we are growing them in 2” pots and will 

Perfectly formed button-like flowers. send them to you right in the pot, ready to 
Marvelous for cut-flowers and table plant out. PLANTS WILL BE READY TO A gas-producing powder 
Sturdy low - growing SHIP BETWEEN MAY 15th and JUNE Ist, BUT —not a bait. Penetrates 


decorations. 


bushes 2 feet high. This special offer 
includes beautiful Red, Gold, Lilac. 
Pink, Yellow, and White. Vigerous 
Roots 20c each, or all 6 for only 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
@ FREE CATALOG LISTS BULBS, SEEDS, PLANTS @ 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
155 Parkside, Flowerfield, L.1., N.Y. 
Successors to JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


POMPON 
DAHLIAS 


RUSSELL LUPINES 


for New Beauty in 




















GET YOUR ORDER IN NOW. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Read our 3 page ad in the Febru- throughout the nest, kill- 
ary issue of Frower Grower, also Baby Phlox ing all ants — Instantly. 
offered in April issue. + No waiting. No poisonous 
residue. 









ORDER TODAY! 



































12 for only $2.00 not prepaid At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 
—ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD— 30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
RICHARDS GARDENS AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BOX 28 PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, WN. Y. 
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They're America's Fastest 


“Sy Selling Garden Tools 
Lighter, smaller, easier to use 
Garden Hoe §=— = yet twice as fast as old fash- 
ioned, farm-size tools. Take 
better care of lawn and*garden 
2Prong Hoe §= in. half the time. Look for their 
SS distinctive blue handles at hard- 
ware, seed, dept. 
— Grabgress stores. For descrip- 













Rake tive folder write 
THE UNION pte 

FORK & HOE at 

CO., Dept. FG50, Nii 

pay eg Columbus, Ohio. So ceed 


| PEEDL: OLS 


*. AGERATUM Fairy Pink 
“ceMARIGOLD Spotlight 


x Two splendid novelties, dainty 
By 5S” rock garden Ageratum,. Brilliant 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
‘REE — Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 
ble, height of plants; catalog of seeds, 
pos bulbs, tubers. FREE on request, or 
sent with offer above. Dept. F-5 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood. S.C. 
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pages of color illustrations 
132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
2YAR.010 
FIELD 
GROWN 
VA 
NY Your money back if you are not entirely satisfied 
SP Bere 
Ds eF Send just $1.00 for rose collection No. 104! 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc., Dept. R-30, Waxahachie, Tex. 
THIS EASY WAY 
Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-ib. can 50c; 
1Ya-Ib. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
Rose Mfg. Co.,310 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa, 
REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


S$ E E of rare Seeds, Bulbs end Plants. 
es SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
nard, 1 Columbia,2 President Hoover,1 Luxembourg. 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


IRD life in our gardens, bird life 
B in our woodlands and the charm 

of bird life on our lawns make 
life far more interesting than we think. 
To realize how greatly this is a truth 
we must be utterly without it for a time 
and then it is proven. 

A friend of mine who was confined to 
a wheel chair told me that many hours 
were whiled away for her through watch- 
ing the gay and often selfish maneuvers of 
birds around a bird bath. She said those 
hours were real sermons of truth and 
usefulness and that many an inquiring 
bird had alighted on her window sill 
in wonderment at the blue eyes watching 
them each day. 

It came to me how fine a plan it would 
be to have a charming bird bath in view 
of the window where an invalid must sit 
all day. Anything that will take one’s 
mind off pain or trouble is a beautiful 
sermon in itself and the watching of the 
almost human behavior of birds is not 
alone entertaining but is uplifting. 

This summer I am going traveling and 
yet I’ll be always at home enjoying the 
effects of my journey into the land of 
new annuals that for so long I have 
wanted to try but just haven’t. Some 
are tall and some are the border kind 
that is always so much needed to “tie” 
taller plants to the grass. 

Sanvitalia procumbens is one of these 
and is the dearest of borders for edgings 
around cement curbing of lots in ceme- 
teries. It will stand neglect and reward 
you with many colors of bloom.. 


Since I like Ageratum [I shall try 
Nemesia in white and colors. Nemesia 


is very similar I hear. Maurandia will 
be dear in baskets for the veranda or it 
will climb on a dainty trellis set in the 
window box. It has a beautiful airiness 
all its own. 

And the giant hybrids of Schizanthus 
planted close together make a bed once 
enjoyed is not soon forgotten. I shall 
have them. And Gazanias I want so 
much but if they’re like Gaillardia I 
don’t want them. Gaillardias have seeded 
themselves and even come up in the grass. 

Then I must have Godetia Sweetheart 
because it will remind me of the Azaleas 
in Houston that cannot be forgotten by 
any one who loves flowers. Remember 
I’m putting under a cloak all the mar- 
velous beauties of the National Flower 
Show in Houston and getting down to 
earth with a vengeance in this travel I’m 
taking. Don’t you want to come with me 


on the trip and discover some of simple 
annuals we have neglected—find out what 
they can do? 

We will want to grow some Honesty too 
(Lunaria biennis) to put in that winter 
bouquet and don’t forget Rabbit’s-tail 
grass when you're fishing this summer. 
It grows out of damp banks and is one 


thing a winter bouquet eannot be with- 
out. It dries beautifully. 

Kochia is attractive if you can keep 
it at a certain size. With me it grew 
clear out of bounds—was 5 feet high 
and 3 feet through. I remember once 


seeing a border of these plants and all 
only 18 inches high along a block’s length 
of highway garden. I saw them this 
height for two months and asked the 
gardener how he did it? He said he 
withheld water to stunt them allowing 
only enough to keep them green. That 
was quite a trick wasn’t it? But de- 
pend on a gardener to know everything. 

While I have raised Oenothera fraseri 
and its sister, Speciosa grandiflora, yet 
because of the remarkable loveliness I 
want them again and so will you for a 
cutting row in the garden. They are 
yellow and in bloom all day, being dif- 


ferent from many Oenotheras. 
Ostrowskia magnifica the Giant Bell- 
flower, is really magnificent for your 


window in winter. It has blue flowers. 
For a background planting I want Kitai- 
belia vitifolia that carries on 7-foot stalks 
big rosy-white flowers that are so showy. 
Just plant the seeds and in three weeks 
the plants are there. 

For a place where large leaves will 
give display let us plant Heracleum (6 
feet) with its handsome foliage and big 
white umbels, and Gunnera manicata (5 
feet) that has huge leaves and is rare. 
I’m partial to foliage. Are you? I guess 
I belong. to the Tropics. 


OW as we have our background 

planted let’s come down to earth 
and get some lower flowers but stay 
within the neglected varieties. 

For dainty twining green for our bou- 
quets let’s plant Medeola (Asparagus), 
asparagoides (Smilax Vine) and M. myrt- 
ifolia that are perfect dears. Too, we 
will want to keep some of these for the 
window garden. If you have children 
they will delight in raising the vine, 
Mormodica balsamina (Balsam Apple) 
that has such pretty orange fruits. It 
will be fine at the kitchen window or 
porch lattice. 

Now we haven’t a third of the neglected 
annuals, have we? But at least we can 
say we have brought to light a few of 
them. If you ean think of any of your 
favorites write me about them. 









3-in-1 Beauty Treatment 


; For Roses 

{. Kills Sucking Insects 

2. Kills Chewing Insects 

3. Protects against many Fungus 
iseases 


Harmless to the tenderest foliage. 
The only spray you need to raise 
beautiful roses. 

At dealers in Garden Supplies. 
Write us for complete Spray Chart. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 
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Designed by the America’s 
foremost bird authority—a 
- model that will attract every 
desirable song bird. y built with ex- 
clusive features. Add charm to your garden. 
Befriend birds and they will rid your premises 
of harmful insects. One martin destroys 2,000 
mosquitoes a day. 


Send for Free Catalog, or 10c for 32-page book 
““Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them’. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 








610 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, III. 
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Tips for Southern California | 
(Continued from page 243) 


When growing and blossoming dig in a 
bit of bone meal around the edge of the 
sot onee a month. 

Geraniums will thrive in half-day sun, | 
nd the color of the flowers is often | 
etter. When troubled with bud-worm, 
ind-pick every day. If unable to get 


d of the enemy in this way, try a 
tenone spray which will not discolor 
hen used as directed. 

In these plants there is wonderful 


variety from which to select: Ivy-leafed, 
Martha Washingtons, Sweet-seented, and 
countless Zonals that are, perhaps, best of 
all for pot work, 


i” igen of this class make their 
4 appearance from time to time. There 
is one ealled the carnation-flowered that 
has fringed blossoms. Another, bright-red 


with twisted petals, is known as _ the 
Poinsettia Geranium. 
Rooted cuttings of Chrysanthemums 


from pots should go into the ground with- 
out delay. Protect with snail poison or 
the plants are almost sure to disappear. | 
Shift Caseade Chrysanthemums into 
larger pots, or set into the ground to 
clamber over a wall, bank or terrace. 
Then, too, they are very attractive when 
drooping from a porch, or trailing at | 


the side of steps. ee 


This is the time to plant Solandra, 
the beautiful Cup of Gold. 
make sure that you have a frostless spot 
for it. Solandra is a woody vine that | 


requires much light and sun, and abundant | 


moisture from autumn until spring while 
it is in flower. Its leathery leaves are 
thick and shining, and the large blooms | 
are a rich yellow and sweet-scented. Each 
flower will last four or five days and is 
quite as charming as its common name. 
This plant does best in sandy loam. Do 
not fertilize as that will tend to make 
rampant growth of vine at the expense 
of flowers. Keep rather dry in summer. 

May is thought to be the most suit- 
able month for the heaviest planting of 
Dahlias. See that the soil is light but | 
rich, and that it is dug deeply. Dahlias 
must have at least half-days of sun to 
do their best. 


OW into flats seed of Stock, Del- 
phinium, late Aster and Zinnia. Keep 
off the ground and put snail poison 


around the supports upon which the flats | 


rest or greedy eaters may take the seed- 
lings. Snails will go out of their way for 


a mess of young Zinnias any time! Most | 
perennials can be started in this way for | 


transplanting in autumn. 
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Scarlet Climber 
Rose 


Coupon given 
with each 


order for Jean Maclean pure crystalline 


VITAMIN BI, 


amazing root tonic that makes bigger 
flowers and better gardens possible. 100 
milligrams—MAKES 

2600 Gallons of soiution — full 
supply, only $1.00. Send TODAY. 


JEAN MACLEAN 


Dept. 35, 707 Locust St. Des Moin‘s, 
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Coupon To orper 


Burpee s BULBS 








(J Burpee’s Special Giant Dahlias, 


10 Roots, separately labeled..... ...$1 
([] Burpee’s Big-Six Selection, 

6 Roots, named and labeled...... .. $l 
(] Giant Dahlias, pink, red, yellow; 

12 Roots, 4 of each color............ $1 


[] Pompon Dahlias, 12 Roots (labeled)... .$1 


(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 
Any 5 for $4.00) 


Address 
[] Send Burpee’s 1940 
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Send me the Burpee’s Bulbs and Roots marked below as described 
on back cover of Flower Grower for 


[) Burpee’s Tigerflowers, 


. 

READ ALL ABOUT THEM ON BACK COVER § 
_ 

Cut Out and Send To: 2 

o 

466 Burpee Bldg. = 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., “*Phidelphis 
® 

- 

a 

May, postpaid and guaranteed. ° 
C) Burpee’s Gladiolus, 100 Bulbs.......... $1 
[] Extra-Select Gladiolus, 6 Bulbs.........25c 4 
() Extra-Select Gladiolus, 30 Bulbs......... $1 § 
{] ExtraSelect Glad‘olus, 100 Bulbs . £628 = 
[] Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 3 Bulbs.......... 25c 8 
. 

[] Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 7 Bulbs.......... 50c ° 
() Burpee’s Regal Lilies, 15 Bulbs.........$1 & 
10 Bulbs......$1 = 

a 

7 

7 

Enclosed is $........ = 

= 

* o 

< . 

™ 

* s 
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| A erry rere eee re een . 
and Bulb Catalog FREE ° 
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Won't dissolve 
im the raim.... 


A sensational new formula—developed 
by a garden-loving chemist—now makes it 
possible for you to end the dog nuisance 
in your garden. Just spray Liquid Chap- 
erone wherever dogs do damage. You 
yourself won't know it’s there. But dogs 
will—and they'll keep away. 

Lasts for weeks—Unlike ordinary repel- 
lents that vanish with the first shower, 
Liquid Chaperone is not dissolved in the 
rain. Users report that, regardless of 
weather, one application usually lasts from 
2 to 3 weeks. Frequently this breaks the 
habits of offending dogs so that they 
never come to your garden again. 
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“More effective than any other 


reports a leading State 
Agricultural College’ 


“Since receiving the sample of Liquid 
Chaperone,’ writes the extension spe- 
cialist in floriculture, ““we have found it 
more effective than any other material 
which has ever come our way designed 
for repelling dogs. A very light applica- 
tion to evergreen shrubs lasts from two 
to three weeks.”’ *Name on request 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail handy coupon. You can pay the post- 
man when your Liquid Chaperone arrives. Only 
$1 plus postage. If for any reason you are not 
enurely satisfied with the results, you may re- 
turn the unused portion of Liquid Chaperone 
for credit of the full purchase price. 


Liquid Chaperone $].00 postpaid 
** MAIL THIS COUPON NOW *: 
Sudbury Laboratory 


Box 252. So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me economy size 12-ounce 
bottle of Liquid Chaperone I understand 
that I may return unused portion for full 
credit if | am not satisfied. 


( ) Ship C.O.D., $1 plus tage 
( ) Ship prepaid. I enclaaeen 


y ay’ 


material” 


Name 
Address 
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INTERMEDIATE IRIS COLLECTION 


Ten new, tall, large-flowered inter- 
mediates, a bargain you can’t afford to 
miss— 


Golden Bow Red Orchid 


Abelard Alice Horsefall 
Papio Crysoro 
Ambera Challenger 
Doxa Susa 


Labeled, postpaid in U.S. 
only—$1.00 


WRITE FOR FREE IRIS AND PEONY 


CATALOG 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


LAFONTAINE, KANS. 





Our 1940 Iris Intreduction 


“ORANGE FLAME" 


sets a new color standard 
COPPERY ORANGE—UNIQUE! 


Our new catalog (ready in June) fully describes 


this and other unusual Iris, many illustrated 
in color. Reserve your copy today. 
CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Special IRIS Offer 





ore hay eS ge Ph peach and reddish bronze... . $.25 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT—Colossal clean blue. «oe ae 
CRYSORO—Clear deep golden yellow.. one uae 
ETHELWYN DUBUAR—Glorious pure ‘pink... ~= 
NENE—Huge rose red. Outstanding................  .25 
RED DOMINION—Rich velvety red. eeu: ae 


One each of these fine sorts $I. 25 


Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment 
of these newest and best Iris at very moderate prices. 


, 4 101 Sharp, nl om B 
2 2 
THE 100 BEST IRIS 


selected from over 1,000 varieties grown and 
tested by us. Full information in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


sent free on request. Special emphasis on many 
new novelties. Moderate prices. Splendid col- 
lection offers. Write for your copy today. 





Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203, 


Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








HARDY DUTCH IRIS 


Beautiful mid-spring flowers, easy 
to grow, excellent for cutting. 
Your choice of blue, white, yellow 
or mixed shades. 


35 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for bulb catalog fully illustrated 
FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669F Olympia, Wash. 

















PLANTING SEASON 


IRIS IS HERE. ...... 


Make your selection from the hundreds of the 
best varieties and species listed in our 
beautiful 1940 catalog of IKiS, AMARYLLIS 
AND RARE BULBS. We know you will be 
satisfied. 


SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION OFFER 


12 fine varieties, catalog value at $2 00 
least $4.00, sent prepaid for only . 


This offer expires June 15th. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 


| 
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Best Present Day Irises 


(Continued from page 227) 


Center in New York. Its stalks are apt 
to crook but in mass planting it is mag- 
nificent. FRENCH Map (Grant 739) is 
the latest of the pink introductions and 
so far has not been widely enough dis- 
tributed to have a real test of its popu- 
larity. It is a richly colored blend of 
rosy bronze with ruffled standards and 
flaring falls and no doubt will be heard 
about more in the future. RAMESEs, an 
old Sass introduction, is still popular but 
is too dull in my estimation to be in- 
this symposium. 

Deep pinks and medium reds. It is 
said that LighTHOUSE (Salbach 36), like 
that never failing light at sea, gives that 


never failing rosy glow in the garden. 
The flowers are of perfect form with 


excellent substance and it helps carry on 
the blooming period of the tall bearded 
[ris as it is very late. Rosy WinGs (Gage 
35) won the Dykes Medal in 1939 but 
in my estimation it would have been better 
had Mr. Gage received it for either 
GLORIOLE or PuRPLE Giant. Mr. Gage 
has other Irises of Rosy WunGs tones 
which are much more attractive and 


brighter. Monapnock (Salbach ’37) is 
a huge flower of rose-red with flaring 


falls that 
clump. 


Matuua (H. Sass 


should be magnificent as a 


39) is a wonderful 


red-gold blend edged with delightful 
crimping, adding great charm to the 


flower. When widely distributed this Iris 
should be very popular. FrrepA Mone, a 
deep pink-lavender, when introduced in 
1926 absolutely eclipsed anything in its 
color range. Even today it is extremely 
popular and is especially desirable in 


At DawnineG (Kirk 
land ’37) is an arbutus-pink bi-color that 
should have a taller stalk to be in propor 
tion with the flower. It is extremely fin 
in mass planting and also indoors as a 
exhibition stalk. Sanpia is a bright deep 
pink of heavy texture, also lovely in 
mass or as an exhibition flower. 


landseape planting. 


CHARLOTTE MILLET (Cayeux ’37) w: 
the most popular in the purple class 
Its standards are a dull dark purple a1 
its falls are raisin-purple. This unique 
color may be somewhat dull for some 
people but it is entirely distinct from ar 
other Iris and created considerable sensa- 
tion in my garden. It is distinguished 
by its fine form and substance and should 


prove to be an outstandingly popular 


novelty. DIRECTEUR PINELLE, an extremely 
dark deeply colored earlier introduction 
of Cayeux, is more widely distributed 
and also has proved popular. The stand- 
ards of this tall and large size Iris are 
of coppery wine-red and the wide falls 
deep velvety blackish maroon. It is an 
Iris which must be in every collection. 
Inp1AN HiLus (Grant ’37) is a rich red- 
dish violet-purple that makes an impres- 
sive mass planting and it is especially 
stunning with rich yellows. 

In the bronze purples Cayeux’ Lovvois 
has ereated a considerable sensation and 
although it is not widely distributed it 
should prove to be one of his outstanding 
introductions. The standards of this dis- 
tinct Iris are a light choecolate-brown and 
the falls a rich glossy red-maroon edged 
with the chocolate color of the standards. 
It is particularly free from veination and 
from a distance is a harmony of brown. 
DepuTE NOMBLOT, an earlier Cayeux Iris 
and a Dykes medalist, can never be left 
vut of any collection. It is very tall, 
well branched with flowers of marvelous 
form and in every way a great Iris. The 





White: 


SNow 


Mount WASHINGTON, 
King, WHITE 


BEL, SEDUCTION and TIFFANY. 
Amoena: WABASH, 


Yellow blend: 
MoonGLo, 
Cream: GOLDEN TREASURE, 
Yellow: YELLOW 
SonG or GOLp, 
CHOSEN and TREASURE ISLAND. 
Light blue: Great LAKEs, 
SPIRE, ANITRA and PALE MOONLIGHT. 


PRAIRIE SUNSET, 


JEWEL, 


Eusa Sass, Happy 


Dark blue and violet: 
LASSAILLY, 
Mauve: OrmMour, 


Pink blend: 
AUBANEL, 


AMIGO, 


CHINA 
FRENCH 


Malp, 


Purple: CHARLOTTE MILLET, 


Red and copper: JUNALUSKA, 
CHEERIO, E. 
GLEAM, 


THE 





Ninety-six Favorite Irises—A Symposium 
MATTERHORN, 
GoppEss, CATHEDRAL DOME, 
Plicata: Los ANGELES, Royat Coacn, SAN Francisco, RutH PoLLock, CLarRI- 


MarQuitTa and SHAH 
Variegata: City or LIncoLN, FRANK ADAMS and CORTEZ. 
MIDWEST 
May Day, JEAN Cayreux and GLEN ELLEN. 
Farr ELAINE and SNOQUALMIE. 
CALIFORNIA 
Days, 
SHINING WATERS, 
Medium blue and blue blends: Sierra BLvE, 
SABLE, 
THE BisHop and WINNESHIEK. 
OzONE and Grace Monur. 
ANGELUS, 
Marip and RAMESEs. 
Deep pink and medium red: LIGHTHOUSE, 
FriepaA Mour, At DAWNING and SANDIA. 
DIRECTEUR PINELLE and INDIAN HILLs. 
Bronze purple: Lovuvois and Depurr NOMBLOT. 
Rep 


B. WILLIAMSON, COPPER CRYSTAL, 
Rep BonNET and GALLANT LEADER. 


EASTER Morn, 
and Mount CLoup. 


STELLA POLARIS, 
GUDRUN 


JEHAN. 


GEM, NARANJA, COPPER LUSTRE, 


GOLD, GOLDEN 
GOLDEN Berar, 


JASMANIA, 
GOLDEN HIND, 


MAJESTY, 
DIANA, 
GLORIOLE, EXCLUSIVE, BLUE 
Missouri and PErstia. 
VALOR, BRUNHILDE, MME. MAURICE 


Morocco Rose, Miss CaAirornia, 


Rosy Wines, MONADNOCK, MATULA, 


DouGLAs, CHRISTABEL, RADIANT, 


GARDEN Magic, Maya, Rep 
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TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 


It's is fun to water your gar- 
den with Waterwand. Irri- 
gate quickly — easily —thor- 
oughly without fear of breaking 
down tender plants or washing 
out rich top soil. Full volume 
eleased gently to soak deep around roots. Reach 
the back of deep beds with long 52 in. handle 
vithout stepping into wet soil. Weighs only a 
»ound, easy to use, simple, efficient, inexpensive 

a lasting investment. The garden tool you've 
always wanted. At your dealer or order direct. 


Write pe 
Free Dechlet 


$2.50 delivered. Satisfaction quaranteed 


SCOFIELD MFG. CO. 


Box 136 Sta. A, Palo Alto, Calif. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. 


Box 35 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Eostern U. S. A. Distributor 











FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Spades, Trowels, Cultivators, Bud 
ding and Grafting Supplies, Prun 
ing Shears and Saws, Materials 
for Tree Repair, Lawn Equipment. 


A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, O. 















SPRING 
STAR 
FLOWER 


Triteleia (Milla) 
Uniflora Violacea 


A delightful little bulb that flowers over a long period 
in early spring. Star shaped flowers of pale blue on 
t inch stems. Excellent in the rock garden. Rapid of 
increase carpeting the ground even in the shade of trees. 
0 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, Postpaid. Color illustrated 
catalog of Conley’s Quality Bulbs for Fall Planting sent 
free on request. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. A., Box 386 Eugene, Oregon 


r - - ’ al 
ZANT’S DAHLIAS 
SPECIAL ON OUR FAMOUS PLANTS 
tobt. Ripley—Michigsz Beauty 
Kemp’s Golden Giant—Lois Walcher—Sunrays 
—Hillside — and Burch Foraker—Catalog 
Value $9.2 











Peal to you for $5.90 
36 Page Illustrated Catalog Free 
ZANT’S Wildwood Gardens 
Box F., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ORNAMENTAL 
GOURDS 


Interesting colorful Pkt. 


fruits in a ater 10‘ 


variety of sizes 
shapes. Easy to grow. 
Postpaid 


Write for free catalog 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
175 Dreer Bldg. a ee 


















3 ou Walk! / 
The ONLY revolving 


rotary hoe with sharp hoe 
point teeth. 


MULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY HOS -CcuLTivaToR 
Does a whole day’s work in an 
hour. Makes perfect on 
bed. Cultivates plants safely. 





Write for Free Folder and new low prices. co 
ROWE MFG. CO.,1260 Adams Street, 


Galesburg, ti., U. S. A 





standards are rosy purple overlaid bronze- 
gold and its wide spreading falls are 
purplish garnet-red shading to lighter 
rosy bronze at the edge. 


Reds. The red and copper group is 
always one of the most popular and 
twelve varieties are listed in this class. 


JUNALUSKA (Kirkland ’34) proved the 
most popular—it is a subtle blending 
of rose-gold and copper. At Nashville as 
grown by the late Chancellor Kirkland in 
mass planting, it was especially magnifi- 
eent. THE Rep Dovauas (J. Sass 37) 
is a tall dark red self of exceptionally 
fine substance but it is criticized by some 
as being inappropriately named as it is 
a red-purple. However, it is considered 
Jake Sass’ finest introduction to date. 
CHRISTABEL (Lapham ’36) with deep 
wine-red standards and falls the same 
shade with darker sheen gives a brilliant 
red effect and is rated by many as being 
the greatest red Iris. 


RapDiANT (Salbach ’36) is a brilliant 
little giant of copper-orange tone and 
shines in the garden. The flowers are of 
large size and it is a very free bloomer. 
Unfortunately, it does not grow very tall. 
CHEERIO (Ayres ’34) is a bi-color of great 
brilliance and is an excellent performer 
in the garden. E. B. Wiuit1amson (Cook 
*37) was the winner of the Rome Gold 
Medal in 1938 and is a glowing coppery 
red. The ecoppery gold dust over the 
whole flower makes it exceptionally lovely. 


Copper CrystaL (Washington ’38) in 
my mind is the finest of the late Mr. 
Washington’s introductions. It is a bril- 
liant coppery-red with no purple in it 
and is always greatly admired by all 
garden visitors. GARDEN Maaic (Grinter 
36) is almost a pure maroon of good 
form and substance which is very popu- 
lar. Maya (Washington °35) gives the 
effect of strawberry-red and is attrae- 
tively luminous with good carrying qual- 
ity. It is especially striking as a clump. 
Rep GLEAM is Mr. Lapham’s 1939 intro- 
duction and is more of a self and redder 
than his CuHristaBEL Rep BONNET 
(Gage ’39) is a dark red self introduced 
by Mr. Gage at a very nominal price. 
GALLANT LEADER (Wiesner ’39) is a large 
flaring red of Deputte NompBwot form and 
in a large clump in Mrs. Nesmith’s gar- 
den in Massachusetts, it was very spee- 
tacular. 

These 96 Irises, taken as a group, 
should :nake an outstanding and distine- 
tive collection in any garden and should 
be a source of pleasure to the owner for 
many years to come. 


MODERN IRISES 
15 oF THE BEST $1.75 





One Each 
ee. COLD CUDRUN 
SIERRA BLUE PERSIA 


JEAN CAYEUX 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT 


LOS ANGELES 
FRIEDA MOHR 


EASTER MORN RAMESES 

VALOR SAN FRANCISCO 

SHAH JEHAN WINNISHIEK 
CHEERIO 


One each of the above, labeled and guar- 
anteed true to name; postpaid 


15 vicorous PLants $1.75 
THE IRIS GARDEN 
c = 


Merriam Kansa 
























ial Offer 
special - 
EGONIAS for sHAY ei 
VY inch Belgium Gr “ 
yg : na a No. 1 gladiolus). 
(the size a 5 
RED T 
eorer FEWER —D TYPE 


£ 
CARN A . white, Pink, Oran 


Red, Ye a 
$1. 00; 
Mixed: 10, 
ORA (Many re 
wag Harm ce ” 
Mrs. Helen a 


(1 inch Bulbs) 10, $1-25 


A uM 
true- pin nk 
Lid. 


pre yen on aa 
phinium : Very 
Ei ach $1. 50; , 5% $3.79- F ostpa 





YELLOW JEWEL CITY OF LINCOLN, 
GREAT LAKBS, EXCLUSIVE, CHINA MAID, 
WHITE GODDESS, COPPER CRYSTAL, WA- 
BASH, and GOLDEN MAJESTY are among the 
choice irises described in our New Catalogue. 
We list only the best new and older varieties. 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRMOUNT GARDENS 


LOWELL MASS. 


WILLIAMSON 


Write for new, attract- 
ive 1940 prices on 518 
rare and standard varie- 
ties, including these outstanding Williamson 
introductions: Wabash, Amigo, Moonglo, 
Dubrovnik, Rhapsody, Sandia, Sundipt, 
Varese, Ethel Peckham, Gaucho, Jinny Sue 

ok’s black iris Sable, his copper E. B. 
Williamson. Also peonies and daylilies. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


1427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


DAFFODILS AND IRIS 


Ask for your copy of my price list offering 
such new Daffodils as Porthilly, Slemish, Hugh 
Poate, Cherrio, Fortune’s Crest, and many 
others together with a good selection of the 
better Iris. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 


New 
IRIS 


From 


California 


California sun- 
shine makes my 
plants extra 
hardy — they'll 
thrive anywhere 
and because of 
greater vigor 
will make your 
garden the envy of friends and neigh- 
bors. My old customers are so pleased 
they reorder year after year. Send now 
for my free, new 24-page 1940 color cata- 
log describing 250 varieties, many now 
being introduced for the first time. 
. Special Introductory Offer 

Send 25c with your request for my free catalog 
and | will send you, as a sample of 5 ame a 
a fine, large pliant of the Dykes Medal-Winning 
No plants shipped 



































Iris, Sierra Blue, (a 50c Iris). 
before June Ist. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS, Dept. 2 











970 New York Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 
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PROTECT ITS 


WITH BUG-A-BOO 
GARDEN SPRAY 





Don’t let pests ruin your 
garden. This easy-to-mix 
insect spray kills or con- 
trols practically all 
troublesome garden in- 
sects. Highly concen- 
trated, 4 ounces make 
12to 18 gallons. Will not 


7 GOOD a 
HOUSEKEEPING 
clog sprayer. a Abesbied thew 





Buy at leading hardware, garden supply, 
drug, and department stores. 


GARDEN SPRAY 








FOR PLANT INSECTS 
Sweet Scented 


G TULIPS 9O° 


These magnificent Fragrant Giant 
Tulips come in six brilliant colors. 
Gorgeous flowers; long, strong stems. 
Guaranteed to bloom next spring. 
Order these sweet scented beauties 
today. No orders accepted after 
— 15. This ad will not appear 
n. 6 large healthy bulbs 50c, 
3 collections asi bulbs) $1.00 postpaid. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 S. T., GALESBURG, MICH. 











ae 


Seymour Smt 


TRI MMING EASY/ 





steel blades. 
pony ey -$1.50. 8”-$2.00. 
"$2.20. 10"-$2.40. At your dealers 





FREE - 40 page hedge trimming and 
pruning course with any Seymour 
Smith tool. Or mailed to you for 10c. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
503 Main St., Oekville, Conn. 








1940 











In the Little Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 238) 


nothing more important for suecess in 
the amateur’s greenhouse. So, from the 
first potting of rooted cuttings, never for- 
get this part of the program. 

The soil at this stage should be of a 
friable and open nature. In other words 
there should be no lumps of any ingredi- 
ent, and up to 25 per cent of the whole 
mixture may be sharp sand. The rest for 
most plants may be good loam and humus 
in equal parts. Each ingredient should 
be screened through a quarter-inch mesh 
screen, so that stone and small sticks ean 
be easily segregated and discarded. Mix 
the three constituents thoroughly by hand 
if the quantity is small or with a spade 
for larger quantities. In the latter case, 
whether the soil is on a bench or on a 
floor, begin at one side by turning the 
materials methodically from the existing 
heap until it is exhausted and a new heap 
has been piled up. Repeat the operation 
backwards and forwards at least three 
times. 

First potting is usually into 24-inch or 
3-inch pots. This will depend on the size 
of the cuttings and also on the nature of 
their growth. When it is known that they 
are rampant growers and quick to make 
roots, the larger size may be used. Al- 
ways use pots that have been thoroughly 
washed on the inside and that are per- 
fectly dry. The use of dirty pots usually 
means the loss of many useful roots when 
repotting time Out of a clean 
pot a plant ean be tapped without any 
disturbance at all. From a dirty one, 
there will often be difficulty in removing 
the plant without breaking down the 
root mass and seriously ¢heecking future 
growth. , 


comes, 


Although some tew plants tolerate deep 











SINGLE, DOUBLE, 
4 EACH OF PRiLLED, PENDULA 

Grow these gigantic flowering impor- 
ted Begonias indoors. in shady spots 


















in garden, window boxes, etc. Flower 
profusely and continuously till frost. 
Ask for Special SPRING OFFERS 
ETT? 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

iN i Ss e LAST SEASON'S 
MOST POPULAR 
Exquisite Vesper Iris c 

each producing 100 jewel-like 

flowers. Bloom 4 weeks. Three 

dimes are convenient for mailing. 
accepted. Catalog of world’s 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. 


Stamps 
finest iris, free. 
‘5, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“JEWEL” ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


In Metal, Stone, Natural Rock 











For Sparkling, bubbling fountains For gar- 
Siesta dens, pool, sun porch or living room. 

: Cool and humidify. atmosphere—preserve 
and furniture. PORTABLE MODELS. No 
Pools water connections. Send 1l0c_ for 


2-color catalog, just out, and photo- 
prints describing our patented COLOR 
CHANGE FOUNTAINS, PUMP 
UNITS, and color change units for 
WATERFALLS. Est. 1880. Reliable 
dealers wanted. 


Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co., 4313-E Ravenswood, Chicago, I. | 





planting, and even emit fresh roots from 
the buried portion of stem, the majority 
should not have the main stem—froin the 
base of which the roots grow—set low ir 
the pot. Fill on top of the drairfage wit] 
soil high enough for the plant to stand 
so that very little more than the roots ar 
covered after the potting operation ha 
been completed. Only as much of. th 
stem may be covered as will support tli 

plant in an upright position. Leave suff 

cient depth on top for water. In th 

first potting a quarter inch from the rir 

ot the pot is enough. 

Hydrangeas are very popular plant 
for Easter and Mother’s Day. They ar 
comparatively slow in developing the 
flowers and, especially if needed fi 
Easter, require to be grown in a ¢ 
degree minimum temperature for about 
12 weeks. 

In order to raise new stock, old plants 
should be subjected to heat and moisture 
soon after Christmas, and as 
there are 2 or 3 inches of young growth, 
euttings can be made. This should be 
done in February. When the cuttings ar 
rooted, they should be potted into 3-inch 
pots as described above. By the end ot 
April they will be ready for a shift int 
6-inch pots, using a soil that has an ext) 
quantity of humus incorporated. After 
this it will be necessary to water the 
plants only when they are surely 
ing dry. This preeaution should be taken 
until 


soon as 


becom- 


few new roots have grown in the 
fresh soil. Grow under glass until June, 


when the plants may be transferred 
ecoldframe or be plunged to the rim of 
the pots somewhere outdoors where space 
can be spared. That space should, 
ever, be in direct sunlight. Watering must 
be attended to as needed throughout the 
summer. In the early fall em 
to a cool frost-proof shed or room where 
they may rest without becoming very dr) 
at the until time for 
growth. 


60c Safeguards Your 
Garden Against Dog 


remove tl 


roots, starting into 





Nuisance All Summer 


The best garden investment you can make! 
Spray DOGZOFF regularly and see how 
dogs avoid your garden, going elsewhere 
to commit nuisance. Your costly evergreens, 
shrubs, perennials, lawns are protected 
against unsightly discoloration and de- 
struction. One spraying lasts weeks. 
DOGZOFF is harmless, non-poisonous, non- 
injurious, yet an effective repellent. Sea- 
son’s supply at your dealer’s 60c; by mail 
postpaid 69c. Sold on money back guar- 
antee. 


(Ohio add tax) 


“ DOGZOFF” 


At your dealer’s: ROTO-BUGZOFF; PYRO-BUG- 
ZOFF and FUNGUSZOFF .. . three new Boh- 





lender products for complete protection against 
garden pests. Information on request. Address 
Dept. FG-5. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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NOW ¢t be COLDWELL 
BADGER brings you 
Power Mowing 

at low cost! 


$ 50 DELIVERED 
Prices slightly higher 
West of the Mississippi 
















@® Here isthe 
quality power 
mower for mow- 
ing, rolling and 
trimming on small 
estates. Easy to operate; many exclusive fea- 
tures. Ask your dealer to show you the 
BADGER — or write today to Dept. F. 
OTHER POWER MOWERS FOR EVERY 
SIZE OF LAWN. Also complete line of 
dependable hand mowers, backed by 72 
years’ experience. 


Since 1867 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWER CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








Kitt MANY OTHER INSE 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

.» Pree Pest Control Guides 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Dizabeth, New Jersey Richmood, Califoruia 


Nursery VOLCK ~=~” 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 















Giant GLADIOLUS 


Gorgeous ta 

spikes in a riot of bril- 75 

liant and rich colors. 

Enjoy them in your gar- MAALUCTE 
= and as cut flowers. Bulbs 

asy to grow. 

Write for at $1.00 
HENRY A. DREER, tne: Postpaid 
174 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. , 








Famous 
Glad PICARDY 


Special ‘‘New Friends’’ offer saves 
you over one-half regular price on 
gorgeous apricot-pink gladiolus 
Picardy. 1% inch bulbs or bigger 
best flowering size. Guaranteed 

to bloom this summer. 

4 bulbs only 10c 

10 bulbs only 25c 
Famous Van Bourgondien quality. 
Sent postpaid. Write today. 
Beautiful Catalog and Spring 
Planting Guide in color free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 70 Babylon, N. Y. 












Al Says:-- 


Recent articles in newspaper feature sec- 
tions dealing with use of flies in flower 
breeding cages on California seed ranches, 
give the impression that this method is 
something new. I don’t know just who first 
did use flies in this manner as an aid to 
securing good pollenization in such cages, 
but a plant breeder of one leading firm of 
seed growers tells me that he, personally, 
has used it to some extent for twelve 
years. One of the plant breeders with an- 
other firm informs me that his firm has 
been using it for quite a while. A method 
of producing the flies from lungs of beef 
exposed in the open, was developed at the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station 
by Jones and Emsweller in connection with 
onion research work and was described in 
technical literature as early as 1934. It is 
also described in the 1937 Yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
So the newspaper feature writer is evi- 
dently misinformed in thinking it was 
something new in 1939. 


a ” 7 


A new variety of garden “nut” 
or fan has developed in the past 
year or so, namely the kind who 
spends a small fortune each sum- 
mer in taking Kodachrome color 
photographs of flowers and gar- 
dens. Some of us, for I am in this 
classification, who take close-ups 
of flowers in color on 35 mm film 
are finding that the Exacta camera 
is most suitable because’ of its 
ease of operation. This especially 
applies when one wants to take a 
close-up of a flower low on the 
ground. However, any camera us- 
ing 35 mm. film can be used. 


* ~~ 7 


After two years of experience with color, 
I can report that it is not necessary to 
take your color pictures in full sun. I 
find that for the more difficult colors, such 
as blues and lavenders, I have better luck 
on a cloudy day or in the shade. Some 
of my best taken out on the Pacific Coast 
were made in a fog. Sometimes I have 


taken lovely pictures in the rain. At home, | 


I was able to get a good shot of Scarlett 


O’Hara Morning Glory by doing the photo- | 


graphing fairly early in the morning, for 
morning or evening brings out reds better. 
To get good color rendering, every picture 
shot must first be metered. I use the photo- 
electric type. I began my life as a color 
fan by using my youngster’s little camera 
which cost about $12, but with a meter 








| 





which cost $22.50. I still prize those pic- | 


tures made of Narcissus blooms. 
7. * * 


In my wanderings about the 
country, I have seen a good many 
Iris gardens, but about the finest 
of them all is that of Junius P. 
Fishburn, who is now the treasurer 
of the American Iris Society. Mr. 
Fishburn is a newspaper publisher 
at Roanoke, Virginia. His garden 
is on a landscaped hillside, with 
well-planned terraces and walks, 
alongside which the Irises are 
growing. Here he has one of the 
largest collections of new varieties 
in America. If there is any Iris 
in the world that is new, he wants 
it, if it is at all available. 


Al Amsel 











W You are invited... 


to take advantage of a Pa 
(‘iM cial Inspection and Diag- 
| i nosis Service offered Tree 

M Owners from Maine to the 





\\u) Carolinas by the Bartlett 
; Ali Company. Without cost or 
nt obligation we will inspect 
ie ‘i your trees and give you an 

Wy) accurate report on their 
M health with specific recom- 
i, mendations as to those that 
Hi} are diseased, insect-infected 
(AU) or otherwise in danger. To 
} Mm) arrange for this Free Service 
Ny phone your local Bartlett 
Representative or write to: 






The F. A. Bartierr Tree Expert Co. 
taboratories & Experimenta! Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


fee , 


Basen or 
BARTLETT 





TREE BAPE RTS + 





THE HARDY BEGONIA 


It’s hardy, leave it right in the garden over 
winter. Handsome branching plants that fill 
with big soft pink blossoms. Good tubers, 
ready now, 4 for $1.00. Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. Jd. 


1 TUBEROSESS 
Double the Pearl 


Pure white waxlike flowers on long strong stems. 
Easy to grow. Jumbo bulbs 4 inches diam. 
12 FOR $1.00 
Postpaid first 1000 miles. Cultural directions included. 
Write for Full-Color Spring List. 


VANDERBOONS BULB FARMS, Inc. 


Dept. F. Fair Lawn, N. Jd. 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain the 
world around, all coming to us by way of 
Switzerland. Ask for the interesting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Dept. Z Bridgeboro, N. J. 


GIVE LIFE TO YOUR 
‘POOL 


SIERRA Waterfall Pump, 
recirculating the water in 
your pool, brings new in- 
terest, new life to your a- 
quatic garden. ® Introduce 
a new note with gurgling, 
splashing water. Any ama- 
teur can install it. Write to- 
day for folder and prices. 


SIERRA MACHINE COMPANY 




























4TH & DWIGHT WAY BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 


WITH ORDER 





Alpines 
WESTERN AMERICAN ALPINES, Cacti, Bulbs, Ferns, 
shipped anywhere inexpensively. Sample for a _ stamp. 
Descriptive list free. Frank Rose, Missoula, Montana. 








Aquatic Plants 


WATER LILIES in Natural Color Pho tographs, ‘Bee and 
other interesting Aquatic Plants found in our 1940 Cata- 
log; also contains Ornamental Fish Scavengers It is 
Free Write J. Lingg Aquatic Gardens, Inc., Ardsley, 
N. Y., Dept. 2 


Baby Evergreens 
25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $I. 00; 15 156— 3 yr. 
transplants, $1.00; yr. transplants, $1.00 4 Trish 
Juniper 8-10 inch R20. Fi $1.00. Numerous bargains. 
Complete list. RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Begonias 
BEGON!IAS—Unusual, rare varieties, Calla Lily Begonias. 
Descriptive book, culture, leaf illustrations, over 200 
varieties, 50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








Books 


OLD GARDEN BOOKS, privately printed, limited editions: 
First Garden Book $2.50; Delightes for: Ladies $2.50; 
Sundial in Garden $2.50; Tussie Mussie $2.00 Send for 
announcements. Trovillion Private Press, Herrin, Illinois. 


Bulbs 


TIGRIDIAS—Mixed Bulbs, $4.00 hundred, 25 at hundred 
rate. Seeds—15 varieties in each packet, 50-25c, 500-$1.00 
Toan’s Hybridizing Gardens, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, O. 





CLIVIA HYBRIDS Special Sale “These are hybrids of 
miniata and show variation in color Blooming size, 
$2.25. Largest $2.75. Clivia miniata (species) $1.00 each. 
Double Tuberous Bes gonias, 10 for $1.00. Sprekelia 
(Amaryllis) formosissima, 265c. Chlidanthus fragrans, 
(vellow Amaryllis) 15« Bearded Iris, 10 fine sorts $1.00 
Iris Price List free. Everything six for price of five, 
postpaid. Rare Bulb Catalog tells how to grow Amaryllis 
and other bulbs, Free CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog J HEEMSKERK c/o P. yon Deursen, 
Sassenheim-Holland. 


Cactus 


CACTUS—15 muniature size or 8 nieaneii size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated 
Recognized authority Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


COLORADO HARDY CACTIi—nursery grown, well rooted 
plants Se brings you packet of seed and catalog. Las 
Animas Floral Co., Las Animas, , Colorado. 








15 BLOOMING SIZE CACTI, al! different, labeled, post 








paid, $1.00 Each and every shipment guaranteed to 
please Westex Cactus Gardens, Box 624, Cisco, ‘Texas. 
iandiiidiaaial 





SURPLUS STOCK—Hardy Chrysanthemums grown for cut 
flower market. Mixed colors, 25 plants $1.00. 1 Amelia 
free. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 yarieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list F. A. Spivey, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Most onenplete Catalog out: entirely 
new types; Spiders, Ichimonji, fissured and mobiled 
petalled, and Green Chrysanthemums SUNNYSLOPE 
MUMS GARDENS, San Gabriel, California. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 700 different, 24 for $1.00. Peren 
nials, Shrubs, Cactus, Geraniums, Iris, Water Lilies 
Gourds, Variegated lris—plants. c HRYSANTHE MU M 
AC RES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, Calif, 





THE “LARGEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS grown White 
and all colors, named, labeled, instructions furnished. 20 
plants $1.25, 50 for $2.50 Postpaid. Guaranteed, from 
this ad Sunbeam _Gardens, Milner, Ga 








Daffodils 


NARCISSUS, Daffodils, Jonguils, call ‘em what you will. 
Descriptive catalog of World's best and newest varieties. 
Edwin ©. Powell, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md 
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DAFFODILS for naturalizing and choice novelties. Also 
a large collection of the finest new Hemerocallis, Cata- 
logue. Berke ley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIA BARGAINS. 12 Giant bloomers, all different, 
$1.50; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00; 12 mixed Poms $1.00; 
prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, D. C. 


FIELD GROWN Dahlia tubers—vigorous stock, state 
inspected, guaranteed true to name: Mason's Purple 
Beauty, California Idol, Blue River, Bing Crosby, 20c 
each. Azura 25c. Orders over $1.00 postpaid. Daubenspeck, 
Falmouth, Indiana. 











EXTRAORDINARY VALUES listed in our Free catalog of 
the Best Foreign introductions together with the latest 
prize winning American varieties. MUNDY’S GARDENS 
Growers and Importers of Finer Dahlias. Dept. F, 
Coldwater, Mich. 





CASH PRIZES. for growing Dahlias at home. Send for 
price and prize list. Prize Winning: Dahlia Gardens, 
Pocomoke City, Md. 





DAHLIA SEEDLINGS—from Australian seeds, ready to 
plant out May 20th, 10 plants $2.00, 5—$1.10. Jane 
Ifealey, 630 E. 235 St., New York City. 





DAHLIA PLANTS—Foreign Varieties—Earl Baldwin, 
Enkart Prima, Heather, King George, Mrs. Stewart, Miss 
Florence Smith, Sir Stephen Tallents, Any 5 for $3.00 
prepaid. Send for list. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N.. J. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN of the latest American and 
Foreign dahlias. We have a surplus of plants of some 
varieties, as long as the supply lasts a fine assortment of 
large flowering varieties, guaranteed regular value $10.00 
or more for only $4.00 per dozen, PREPAID. Satisfaction 
xuaranteed or money refunded. MUNDY’S GARDENS 
Growers and Importers. Coldwater, Mich 








Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Mich. 








Eremurus 





RARE EREMURUS (The world’s most beautiful lily) 
1-2 yr., $1.00 per 10. Assorted pink, yellow, white. Now 
booking orders, Fairview Garde ns, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 








Electric Hot Beds 


HOTBED KITS. Thermostats. Hormone rooting powder. 
Vitamin B-1 chemicals. Cheap planting pots. Permanent 
garden labels. Baby evergreen tree bargains. Write. Ran- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio 














Geraniums 





CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS, beautiful standard varieties, 
double and single, 20 for $1.00, $4.00 per 100. Martha 
Washingtons, each different, 10 for $1.00, Chrysanthemums, 
12 Large, Pompons, Buttons, 26 for $1.00, postpaid and 
xuaranteed. California Geranium Ranch, 512 E. Chestnut, 
Glendale, Calif 


Gladiolus 





Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn. borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: & oz 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the hose, 
THE — COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N ° 








IRISES, over 1000 varieties, also PI EONIES & POPPIES. 
Catalog freee METAL STAMPED LABELS 2c each up. 
Send dime and five flower names for sample order, 
Le Gron, 124 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bomme rsbac h, Decatur, II. 


IRIS BARGAINS—30 all different, very choice Iris, post- 
paid East of Mississippi River, for $1.00. Labeled 30c¢ 
extra Write for above list and bargain collections. Mt. 
Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 

IRIS Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘“‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Generous count assured. Linwood Iris Gar- 
dens, 3425 W. Central, Wic hita, Kansas. 

















TWICE-BLOOMING 1RiS—write for our large free book- 
let illustrating varieties in natural color as well as de- 
scribing and pricing the finest tall-bearded, dwarf, and 
fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F 
Beaverton, Oregon. 











Labels 
PLANT LABELS — Printed Titles, Glass Protected — 
Waterproof—Lasting for years. Readable at distance—Size 
1x3 Money Back Guarantee Send Rose Lists. 30¢ 
dozen. No stamps. (See page 264). LAWRENCB NURSERY, 
1258 South VanNess, San Francisco, Calif. 








Lilies 


ORDER NOW for Spring delivery. 15 blooming size Phil- 
ippinense Formosanum lily Bulbs, postpaid $1.15. 4 var- 
ieties of Hemerocallis, (Daylilies), 3 of each, postpaid 
$1.15. 10 Tritoma Pfitzeri, 1 yr. old plants, postpaid $1.15. 
3 Sedums free with each order. Hills Nursery, P. O. Box 
106, Bristol, Ind 








SACRED LILY of India—e normous Calla shape blossom 
7 ft. high in 30 days 5e, 75c, $1.50, $2.50, Bloomi 
size $5. Postpaid. Culture’ leafiet’ free. Hamme r, lf 72 
Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. 





PURPLE DRAGON LILY from voleanic Canary Islands 
Enormous bloom. Sulphurous odor. Dragon fingered leaves 
Spotted stalks. Hardy, sensational Bulbs $1.00 eact} 
September delivery. O. L. Bin, | New Albany, Ind 





Orchid Plants 

YOUNG ORCHID PLANTS for the Amateur or Experi 
enced Grower. A splendid lot of young, husky, healthy 
Cattleya Orchid plants of Species and Hybrids. Now in 
%, 2, 2%, 3 and 4 inch pots, also an interesting grou, 
of Cattleya Orchid Seedlings ready to plant into individual 
pots. Our list covers the best commercial varieties and 
represents the finest parentages. We assure safe deliver) 
Our prices are most reasonable. May be send you our new 
listings? PITTSBURGH CUT FLOWER CO., Chrystal 
Farm Nurseries, (600,000 sq. ft. of glass), Sales Dept 
116-118 Seventh St., -Pittsburgh, Pa 











Oriental Poppies 
ORIENTAL POPPIES exclusively. Extra large plants 


make satisfied customers. We suggest a trial Send for 
list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








OUTSTANDING GLADS—Have grown the most fashion- 
able varieties for years. Get our catalogue and profit by 
our experience. GLADWOOD GARDENS, Box 308, Rich- 
wood, Ohio. 





GLADIOLUS—5 varieties labeled, 60 bulbs, your choice 
from 25 varieties, $1.00 prepaid. 100 mixed—$1.00 pre 
paid. Send for list. K. K. Mills, Washington, Conn. 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 


, Phlox 














GLADIOLUS—uquality bulbs—large blooming size bulbs 110 
for $1.50. Medium size 110 for $1.00. Small 200 for $1.00. 
Postpaid. Rudy Becker, Schuyler, Nebraska. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS Bulbs postpaid, in 40 
xorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bargain 
list of newer Gladiolus TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
Mass. 


Gourds 
MOULDS FOR SHAPING and ornamenting growing 


Gourds. Instructions for mould-making 3c. Gourd Seeds 
25¢. Mould, $1.50. O’Brien, 1710-D West 77, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Hemerocallis 





MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES. Write for price list or 
send $1.25 check for 6 different named hybrids, labeled. 
April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 1, 
Dowagiac, Mich 














100 VARIETIES GROWN. Kitchen Garden Collection: 
9 varieties, labeled, $2.00. Fragrant Path Collection: 9 
varieties, $2.25 Postpaid. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Dept. F, Ipswich, Mass 





SEND FOR ‘OUR New Catalog. “Plants for the Herb 
Garden.’’ Contains complete list of Culinary Herb Recipes, 
Medicinal Herbs and interesting Wild Plants. Dept. : 
INDIANA BOTANIC GARDENS, Hammond, Ind. 





12 STRONG, FIELD-GROWN PHLOX, best varieties, 
each different, for $1.25. Labeled, 10c extra. February, 
March orders for April delivery receive new Phlox Aida, 
free. Ary Spek, Elmhurst, Ill 





20 ASSORTED large Phlox, our choice from 125 varieties, 
$1.00 25 different Perennials from 1000 varieties, tall, 
medium, rock garden, $1.00 Will trade for fancy work. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 





10 BEST VARIETY Yearling, Field Grown Phlox $1.00, 
3 Ethel Pritchard, 3 R. P. Struthers, 2 Lillian, 2 Lec 
Schlegeter. Glads, Lilies, ete. Kindig Nursery, Middle- 
bur: Indiana. 


Positions Wanted 
HORTICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT: To apply scien- 
tific knowledge and management. 10 years of commercial 
and private experience as foreman, manager and superin 
tendent. Single, refined. Horticultural graduate, excel 
lent references. BOX 51, Penllyn, Penna. 














Prize “eg 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa 


‘Special Offers 


SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin Bl added—for growing piants 
without soil and for vitamin-treating of potted plants. 
Each package contains 4 handy pint size units of Soil-S- 
Gro. Postpaid, 10c per ‘pkg. or $1.00 per dozen. SOIL-S- 
GRO LABORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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$1.00 SPECIALS 


CLEMATIS — Your choice of fragrant 
White, Mammoth Blue, Mammoth 
Red. Fine for trellis, banks and 
IONE. iiss <a oee deer ee & 2 for $1.00 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Exhibition type— 
Flowers as large as saucers. Easily 
grown with our simple directions. 
Red, Pink, Lavender, Salmon Red. 
3 Tee CObOR ss csc ccccves 10 for $1.00 


CREPE MYRTLE — Hardy Type. Pink, 
White, Red, Purple. Thrives in 
SS eee ee ee yey: 2 for $1.00 

VITAMIN B-1—Vitamin Food for Plants. 
Safer transplanting, faster growth, 
larger flowers. Sufficient for 2,000 


gallons of water. 100 Mgms. Out- 
Ge -940054544005000664 bh eeetenae aa $1.00 


Cultural Directions Included 
Add 10c for each $1.00 item, Postage and 
Packing 
Send for our new FREE Catalog, just 


off the press (immediate mailing)...... 
entitled 


“Hundreds of Bargains” 


with prices that will astound you. We 
feel that we are giving greatest values of 
our entire history in this new, improved 
edition of our “$1.00 SPEC S”’—Peren- 
nials, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Annuals, 
House Plants, Novelties, etc, 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY 











For a Gorgeous Display of Color and Continuous 
Bloom from Spring to Fall—Buy Now 


ANNUAL PLANTS 


ws for our Special List of Ageratum, Be- 
gonias, Petunias, Lantanas, Heliotrope, etc. 
Well-grown plants at Special Prices for quantity 
planting. 

Complete 72 page Seed Annual free on request. 


seds BURNETT BROS., Inc. Buns 


92 Chambers St., N.Y.C. Tel. BArclay 7-6138 


LIATRIS SCARIOSA ALBA. 


or White Button Snakeroot 
Heavy roots, 50¢ each, Postpaid. 
Fine to combine with Aster 


Harrington’s Pink. We have that 
too, at 35¢ each, postpaid. 

















Send for GARDENSIDE GOSSIP 
it’s free 


Gardenside Nurseries Ine. 
SHELBURNE . . . . VERMONT 

















BARGAINS—12 fine Dahlias or 30 kinds hardy Chrysan- 
themums or 35 kinds Iris, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. Geo. 
Horton, Curryville, Mo. 








Sweet Corn 





AUNT MARY’S SWEET CORN—The oldest and sweetest 
in the World. On account of being difficult io ripen, the 
seed is quite expensive, $1.00 per pound, 50c per half 
pound, and 25c¢ per fourth pound. We call it Aunt Mary’s 
Sweet Corn because Aunt Mary Atkinson, who lived in the 
valley of the Darby in central Ohio, for fifty years 
brought the green ears of it into her home and ripened 
them, sometimes bringing them to the heat of her kitchen 
fire. At the end of the fifty years there was not even a 
half bushel of seed of it in the whole world. AUNT 
MARY’S SWEET CORN FARM, Ridge Rd., Van Wert, 
Ohio. 








Tropical House Plants 


BUTTERFLY ORCHID (Epidendrum Tampense) flower 
size planted on Florida Wood, $1.00. 10 odd tropic 
house plants $1.00. One Seaforthia Palm and one ever- 








blooming Turks Cap _ 50c. Postpaid. Free Catalogue. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 
Vitamins 





VITAMIN B,; Amazing Stimulant! Newest plant _treat- 
ment discovery. Kit, directions, PURE CRYSTALLINE 
VITAMIN for 2500-2800 gallons. $1.00 postpaid. 
‘““XCHANGE”’,, 5543 So. Trumbull, Chicago. 








Water Lilies 


EXTRA SPECIAL—Blue Tropical Lilies $1—Free with 
order of $5—Bargain list FREE. Quality Water Gardens, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Agents Wanted 


MEN or WOMEN (East of Mississippi only) to sell famous 
Van Bourgondien quality bulbs, seeds and plants. Gener- 
ous commission. Write for information. Van Bourgon- 
dien Bros., Dept. 22, Babylon, N. Y. 











May at Breeze Hill 


(Continued from page 239) 


the whole truth when he said that any 
dozen Lilaes of the so-called French sorts 
{which are also half-American) was the 
best dozen if it included the colors and 
the forms one likes. As in May you go 
about to see Lilacs, realizing that aside 
from white the Lilaes hold no pure colors, 
you will be getting yourself right for 
Lilacs as you pick out the sorts that 
give you all the shades you want, and 
your own separation between singles and 
doubles. 

May is a Rose month, too. The ex- 
quisite species variety R. primula, which 
traveled around as R. eecae for a long 
time, will be showing its tremendous 
profusion of single primrose flowers, and 
disengaging on any moist evening or 





PANSIES—The Oregon Giants 


afeeioatet and grown by 

MERTON G. ELLIS 

Order y 3 and be sure of true meet 

1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed........ 1 

3 packets, 600 seeds —. mixed. ‘ 
Trial packet, 175 seeds, mixed MS TE 

Send for our Spring Bulbalog and i Folder. 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Box 66 CANBY, OREGON 


The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 
Front edge tips down. Rake leaves, 
grass, trash, etc., right in. To load 
sand, gravel, rocks, etc., just scoop 
"em up—no stooping—no shovel- 
ing—carries any load, up to 300 
lbs. Mix cement right in “HAN- 
DI-CART’’—take it anywhere. 

ORDER NOW 
TO MAKE WORK EASIER! 
2 cu. ft. 
capacity 


$4.75 


34 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity size at 
$6.75 F. O. B. 
Chicago 
MASTERS PLANTER COMPANY 
4023 West Lake St., Dept. 29 Chicago, Tl. 












Sturdy, sheet metal body; solid 
steel axle; disc wheels; rubber 
tires. Husky enough for years of 
service, yet light and easy-run- 
ning. Built to stand abuse and 
overloading. Order direct from 
this ad or write for details and 
illustrated folder. Dealers wanted. 











@ From mid-September 
until killing frosts, these 


morning its abundant odor. 
gorgeous blossoms bring 
masses of color to your 


j hardy garden; are ideal for 


cutting; easy to grow. 
Gj Send now for these four 
new ’Mums: 
Acacia, Single Yellow 
Autumn Lights, Coppery- 
bronze, semi-double 
Gleam O’ Gold, Brilliant 
Yellow Pompon 
Goblin, Sparkling Bronze 
and Gold Pompon 
Price: 60c per plant; any 
12 plants $5. bo. Add 10 10% for 
packing and shipping east 
of Mississippi; 20%, west 
of Mississippi. 


RISTOL NURSERIES inc: 


BOX 57, BRISTOL, CONN. 


32 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OF FAMOUS 


BRISTOL "MUMS 


OF RARE NEW 


BRISTOL 


HARDY ’MUMS 





and other nursery stock 








DPD DP LDP LD LP LP LP CLP VL POLS LP 0 f RP 


FOR A BIGGER 
AND BETTER 
SPRING! 


(AAO MARE © FATEHTS PEROING 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Spring—and a new world is at our doors. Up 
come the fresh, green shoots. Tender leaves 
uncurl. Swelling buds burst into pink-and- 
white popcorn over the trees. 

This year you can hold the breathless magic 
of spring all through the summer—with Kem. 
Come drought or damp, you can keep your 
plants forging ahead, with spring’s fresh enthu- 
siasm, until they are bigger, stronger, more 
spectacular plants than you have ever had 
before. 

Unless you have already used Kem, you have 
never been able to give them such wonderful 
nourishment. Dry salts, drugs and vitamin “‘shots’’ 
are all half-measures. Kem is the only complete 
hydroponic solution. Every drop contains accu- 
rately determined amounts ‘of every mineral that 
plants need for rapid, healthy, luxuriant growth. 

em-fed plants manufacture their own sugars, 
sta s and vitamins (including Bi). Kem is 
economical. Just dilute with water and apply. 
It is immediately absorbed by the plant. 


Kem-Wick Culture Containers 


Kem users report startling results almost overnight, 
in both soil culture and soilless gardening. The 
amateur, inexperienced gardener with his home- 
made chemical gardening equipment can expect as 
dramatic results as the professional. 

But for best results, we recommend the Kem- 
wick culture containers—the only kind of auto- 
matic plant feeder that is wholly successful. Kem- 
wicks and Kem-pots, both of specially woven all- 
glass fibers (patents pending), give the plants all 
the food they need and also, unlike other types, 
let them breathe. No clogging, no interruption 
of oxygen supply. 

Kem-wick culture containers keep plants without 
any attention on your part for a week to several 
months, depending on size of container. Sizes 
range from containers which fit into tiny pots to 
others which fit the largest outdoor jardinieres. 
Completely equipped window boxes also obtainable. 


Kem Miniature Gardens 


Ingenious and decorative. For one to three plants. 
Simple for the amateur, satisfactory for the expert 
horticulture hobbiest. Employing the scientific 
principle of continuous feeding employed in the 
spectacular $40,000 displays at the World’s Fair. 
12 0z., 25¢ 1aqt., @c 1gal., $1.25 1 case of 4 gals., $4.50 


At leading department stores, seed 
stores, hardware stores, chain stores 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 
10 East 49th Street, New York 


OVP LOLLIPOP OLD LD LP VLP LPL OL 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 





Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive 
Practical 
Convenient 
Beautifully gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 


ples free to garden 
owners. 


Send today. 


Howard Hammitt 
656 Main St. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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COME OUT OF THE GARDEN 
WITH GLAMOROUS HANDS! 





No more grubby, loam-stained nails, no 
more unsightly roughened hands. Now, 
women-in-the-know use Milady's Mitties 
for their gardening, flower-cutting and 
puttering around. These waterproof, 
greaseproof, germproof, featherlight pro- 
tective mittens are made of transparent 
and velvety soft Pliofilm.* 


Slip them off—EASILY—no pulling and 
tugging. Unbelievably strong and dura- 
ble, Milady's Mitties will outlast many 
heavier types of gardening gloves. 
Versatile, too, for dozens of other house- 
hold purposes. 

FOUR PAIRS ONLY..........$1.00 


* A Goodyear product. 





GIROUX INDUSTRIES, INC., _ FG 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me a 





4-pair package of Milady’s Mitties, 
postpaid. : 
: 
BD -i-0:40:5 24060000 Renmmeneedeaee ’ ie 
; : 
CTCL CCT TT eS See : 
City and Biale.....ccscvcce Pa: eee rer : 
+ 














Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
“The holder that holds" 
Favorite of Garden Clubs and _ flower 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 

Prizes. 
Priced from 25c to $3.00 
Postage 10% of Order 
See ads in previous issues 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Falls Ohio 


GET A SURPRISE PACKAGE 
- ¢ WITH EVERY ORDER! 
\ oe 





BLUE 
Cuyahoga 





Try Our Choice Specials: Asters (non- 
wilting giant branching) red, white, pink, 





purple—4 pkgs. 10c; Petunias (ruffled or 

\ nt lS plain); Marigolds (giant or dwarf); 
ac Zinnias; Calendulas; Verbenas; Snapdrag 
4 ons; Nasturtium any 3 pkgs. 25c, any 


ai 7 pkgs. 50c 
Send today for your copy of New Catalog FG-5 


FAIRWAY GARDENS, Park Ridge, Illinois 


PINK 
CANNAS 


10 FOR $100 


Featured in 1939 
“Gardens on Parade” 
at N. Y. World’s Fair 











never before, these stately and im- 
pressive plants are gaining popular 
favor. Rich pink flowers. Bold green 
foliage. Height 5 ft. Unsurpassed for 
brilliant bedding and massing. 
Planted in May. Colorful masses of 
bloom in late summer. 3 EYE ROOTS 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR ADVER- 
TISING AT 2 for 25c, or 10 for $1.00 
Postpaid. ORDER TODAY! 


@ FREE CATALOG LISTS BULBS, SEEDS, PLANTS @ 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
156 Parkside, Flowerfield, L. 1., N. Y. 
Successors to JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Permanent Labels 


IKE most gardeners I have tried almost 
every plant label on the market. Like 
others, too, faults were found in nearly all 
of them. I have hopes now, though, that 
some received last fall from the Lawrence 
Nursery, 1258 South Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif., are going to live up to 
their name, “Perfect.” A strong glass tube 
is closed permanently at one end, with 
the open end fitted with a rubber gasket, 
in which copper wire for attaching to the 
plant is embedded. It is perfectly weather- 
proof, and the name is plainly visible 
through the glass. The manufacturer has 
a circular which more fully describes the 
product, but a trial order will, I am sure, 
do far more to convince you of this label’s 
efficiency. 


California Poppy Sweetheart 


Y you are a lover of California Poppies 
(and who is not?) I know you are going 


(W. 


to be delighted with Burpee’s Atlee 





California Poppy Sweetheart 


Burpee Co., 315 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia ) 
new Sweetheart. Gardeners have long 
wanted a good shade of pink in a crinkle- 
petalled double California Poppy. And now 
they have it in Sweetheart. Consequently, 
it will be the part of wisdom to order your 
supply at once. 





Ismene calathina 


Yes, plant these bulbs now, and with- 


in a few weeks have delightfully fra- 
grant, sparkling-white flowers. Larger, 
finer Jumbo bulbs than are usually 
available. (With full directions.) 


3 for $1... 12 for $2.50 (Postpaid) 
~SEEDSMEN 





SINCE 1818 
69235 cK 
BUILDING 











Veronica Incana Rosea 


HARMING, I believe, is the word for 

Veronica incana, with its spires of blue 
flowers over mats of silvery leaves. I never 
thought the combination could be improved; 
since growing its variety rosea, however, 
I am ready to admit that the latter’s deep 
pink flowers accomplish that seemingly im- 
possible task. Foot-tall, or higher, spikes 
during late June and July make this a 
splendid garden decoration and its flowering 
habit, color and long-lasting qualities add 
not a little to the list of summer cutting 
material. Look for it, as well as a wealth 
of other good things, in the colorful cata- 
logue of Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., Yales- 
ville, Conn. 


Dianthus Rainbow Loveliness 

ARDENERS who have grown the en- 

chantingly lovely selection of Dianthus 
superbus known as Loveliness will be glad 
to know that Stumpp and Walter Co., Dept. 
F., 132-138 Church St., New York City, are 
featuring this year another departure in 
which a host of delicate shades, including 
pink, red, lilac, cream and white, are 
present. A picture of the flowers in their 
catalogue shows the finely cut petals which 
are characteristic of D. superbus and the 
description tells us that they possess the 
heavenly the type. It all 
means, of course, that Rainbow Loveliness 
will quickly win the affections of gardeners. 


fragrance of 


Elsholtzia Farquhari 


EW plants in my autumn garden give 
me as much pleasure as do the spires 
of lilac-purple flowers which rise above the 


fragrant foliage of a group of shrubby 


plants known as Elsholtzia farquhari. 1 
have had it so long I do not remember 
where it came from, though I do reeall 
that it was said to be a tender shrub. 


It actually proved to be neither, though 
it makes a shrubby growth which dies 
to the ground every winter and comes up 
again in spring. A splendid plant for the 
sunny border and an excellent cut flower. 
It will be found among the “three thousand 


flowers” in the 1940 catalogue of Rex. D. 
Grow your garden this modern 

ground knife destroy 

operation they break 

“;a level, moisture-re- 

use 33 years. New 

Two models; nine 


Pearce, Dept. L., Moorestown, N. J. 

Way. Quick; easy; far better for 
the weed growth. 
up the clods and 
taining mulch. Gets 

m patented filler drum, 
sizes; lowest in price. 









































C. W. Woop 
“Not a Weed Left!” 
Cd Let! 
the plants. Rotating 
2 blades and under- 
FY 
=i, _ Weed Killer 
.| Ever Used.” In same 
P4 crust, aerate soil and 
y work the surface into 
close to the plants; 
B has leaf-guards, In 
extension reels and 
other big advantages 


Delivered to you 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 


gardening, free, post- 

paid, 

Easy to Operate 
Write for 

Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 























Packed with More Practical GARDEN INFORMATION Than Any Other Volume Near Its Price! 
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A 
Now you can stop searching for reliable 

directions through dozens of incomplete, 
sometimes misleading books. The Garden 
Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
B.S.A., tells you a/l you need to know for 
completely successful gardening. It will save 
you work, worry, mistakes, disappointments; 
it will make it easy for you to have a garden 
this year that will be a delight and the envy 
of your friends. 


NEW from Cover to Cover; 
Right Up to the Minute! 


Plan all your garden work with The Garden 
Encyclopedia handy. Avoid plant diseases and 
overcome pests with its help. Learn how, 
when and where to plant and transplant; how 
to store roots, bulbs, etc., for winter; how to 
prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes; how to condi- 
tion soil and fertilize; how to grow every 
flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the 
best kinds; how to plan a garden for beauty 
and success; etc., etc., etc. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer called The Garden En- 
cyclopedia ‘‘the Garden Book Complete, all that 
most gardeners will ever need for what they have 
or dream of!’’ And the magazine Horticulture said, 
“‘Amazingly comprehensive; and it presents its 
information in such convenient form that almost 
any gardening question can be settled in a few 
moments. Amateurs will find the pronunciation of 
all difficult botanical words. Many features com- 
bine to produce an extremely useful reference work 
and guide.”’ 

Don’t take our word for it. You may ex- 
amine The Garden Encyclopedia FREE. Test 
it thoroughly with your own garden ques- 
tions. Keep it only if convinced that it is 
worth many times its cost. 

Copyright, 1940, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. 
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highest horticultural authorities. 


TO GROW. 


T LAST, -.a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! No matter 
what problem comes up in your garden, you'll find the correct answer 
in one of this amazing book's 10,000 fully-illustrated articles. And 
the convenient alphabetical arrangement enables you to get, instantly, 

exactly the information you need about planning, planting, care or pro- 
tection from pests. Everything in simple, non-technical words; made 
even plainer by 750 clear pictures! Entire 1300 pages planned by 
practical experts to include all the directions the home gardener needs; 
every fact and method checked for accuracy by the 
Here, for the first 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW—ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT 
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NORTH and SOUTH 
ROWS ARE BEST 
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HE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OVER 1300 PAGES - 
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a copy 


FREE 


Only $4.00 Easy Terms 
IF YOU KEEP IT 


SEND NO MONEY 
Mail Coupon 


You may have this eat 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with Sudbury Soil Test Kit, 
for a week's free examina- 
tion. Send the coupon, with 
mo money. The ARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free 
kit, will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return them 
and owe nothing. If you 
keep them, make a rst 
pa ment of $1.00 and pay 
enon at the rate of $1.00 
per month, until only $4.00 
(plus a few cents postage) is 
paid. 

Shipping Weight 6 Ibs. 
WM. H. WISE & CO. 

Publishers 


Dept. 916, 50 West 47th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


- 750 PICTURES - - - 10,000 ARTICLES 











SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


free = 


If You Accept This Offer at Once 


Shows Just What Your Soil Needs to Grow 
Perfect Plants 


This simple kit enables you to make 
the identical chemical soil tests that } 
Government Stations and Nurseries 
make! Easy to use. Simple color 












tests for nitrogen, phosphates, and pa sent naen 


potash show which plant foods are oe ie eee 
plentiful; which lacking. You —— ree 

apply oy the fertilizers your 
soil actually needs. Chart shows 
requirements for lawns, 74 flow- 
ers, 50 vegetables. Stop guess- 
ing and over-fertilizing! This 
kit shows how acid or alka- 
line your soil is, and what to bu : $e 
add to make miracle-like re- Jj 
sults possible! ail 


Yours FREE with The Garden Encyclopedia! 


FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The 
Garden Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth, and The Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit. Ship both, fully prepaid, for one week's examination. 
I may return the book and kit within one week and owe nothing. If I 
eep them, I will send $1.00 as my first payment, and I will send 
1.00 each month until only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
HE SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT IS TO BE MINE FREE WITH 
HE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Shipping Weight, 6 Pounds 


(If full cash accompanies order, book and kit 
will be sent postage paid. Ge@mie return privilege.) 
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